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EDITORIAL NOTES 


REPORTS ON ACCELERATED PROGRAMS IN THE 
COLLEGES 


[These reports were sent upon request of the Editor who made 
a selection of member institutions according to size, type and geo- 
graphical location. } 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


Accelerated Program: 

In January, 1942, the College announced an optional Three- 
Year Emergency Program which enables the student to complete 
the normal four-year course in three years. Freshmen will be 
admitted in February and June as well as in September and may 
pursue their studies without interruption except for brief vaca- 
tion periods, through winter and summer terms until the course 
has been completed. Students who entered in February, 1942, 
may be graduated in August, 1944; students entering in June, 
1942, may be graduated in January, 1945; students entering in 
September, 1942, may be graduated in June, 1945. This plan 
involves each year an eleven-week summer session in which the 
student may earn twelve hours of credit. 

The academic calendar has been somewhat revised. The 
Thanksgiving and Easter vacations have been cut to one and two 
days respectively. The second semester registration period has 
been eliminated by transforming a January pre-registration 
period into final registration. The formal ten-day final examina- 
tion periods (with two three-hour examina‘ions a day) have been 
eliminated. A final decision on the substitute examination pro- 
gram is pending. The loss in actual class days will not exceed 
four, each semester. Recitations begin on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 23, 1942, and Commencement is scheduled for May 16, 1943. 
Since this plan has gone into operation with the second semester 
of this year, Commencement is scheduled this spring for May 17. 

Some new courses have been added to the curriculum. Some 
of these are: Foods and Nutrition, History of Latin America, 
The British Empire, The American Idea, American Philosophy, 
Radio Physics, Technique of Guidance, Life Saving and Water 
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Safety, First Aid, Administration and Supervision of Recrea- 
tional Activities. Others are being planned. The proposed 
Navy V-1 program is being organized. Many of the regular 
courses in science and mathematics are being modified to meet the 
needs of the present situation. 


Faculty: 

Salaries roughly equivalent to those paid for the summer 
teaching in 1941 will be paid this year. In all probability, how- 
ever, no salaries will be offered in the summer of 1943. 


Hour Credits: 

Since Allegheny has had for a number of years an eleven-week 
summer session composed of a six-week term of five days of 
classes, and a five-week term of six days of classes, this accelerated 
program has utilized this existing framework for its current sum- 
mer program. After advancing the Commencement date from 
June 4 to May 17, the Committee on Administration recom- 
mended, for the purpose of facilitating the transition to the ac- 
celerated program, that a three-week Pre-Summer Session be 
announced beginning May 18 and closing June 6, two days before 
the regular summer session opens. The faculty approved such 
a period for a limited number of short intensive courses. Some 
of these will, of course, be special reading programs. The stu- 
dent may elect only one three-hour course for this short term. 
This additional session will make it possible for students with 
special needs to meet the requirements of the new program. In 
all probability for the summer of 1943, there will be one summer 
session of fifteen or sixteen weeks duration. The student could 
then register for from fourteen to sixteen hours of work. It has 
been the opinion of the Allegheny committee that full year 
courses of four and six hours of credit, or their equivalent in 
semester courses, should be offered in this period. A three-credit- 
hour course would thus meet six times a week rather than three 
for one-half of the summer term. This kind of arrangement 
would necessitate little reorganization of the regular schedule. 


Class Organizations: 
In view of the fact that there are frequent requests for infor- 
mation about a student’s classification, Allegheny College will 
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designate as sophomores, those students who have completed 28 
hours of work; as juniors, those who have completed 58 hours of 
work; as seniors, those who have completed 88 hours. It will be, 
obviously, somewhat difficult for class organizations to function 
as they have under the four-year plan, but just what substitute 
arrangements will be effected, the Undergraduate Council has not 
yet determined. 


Educational Guidance Clinic: 

Experience in handling students in the Allegheny Educational 
Guidance Clinic (a one-week summer inventory examination and 
guidance program for high school juniors and seniors) has led 
us to believe that a limited number of superior high school juniors 
are as well equipped for college work as many graduating seniors. 
We, therefore, expect to admit a limited number of boys who have 
completed, with distinction, the junior year of high school or 
preparatory school work. Such admission, however, will be based 
on the diagnosis of the Educational Guidance Clinic staff and on 
the approval of the high school or secondary school official. The 
deficiency in high school units will be made up by awarding units 
of work for a superior record in a given field as evidenced by the 
scores on the subject in the examinations in the Clinic inventory. 


Work-Study Program: 

In view of a possible labor shortage in Meadville, due to the 
war and the construction of the Keystone Ordnance Works by 
the United States Government, Allegheny is organizing a coopera- 
tive work-study program. A survey of employment opportuni- 
ties is being made. A number of students will be offered these 
jobs and will pursue a limited schedule of academic work. In 
case this involves working on a day shift in an industrial organi- 
zation, the student will carry on his academic program in the 
evening. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
(Including MOREHOUSE COLLEGE and 
SPELMAN COLLEGE) 
Accelerated Program: 


The colleges do not expect to have three entering freshman 
classes. We intend to admit beginning students in September 
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and in February. We have made our school year more compact 
by eliminating many of our holidays and running on Saturday 
during the summer session. The summer session has been in- 
creased to ten weeks instead of our traditional six weeks. We are 
having classes six days per week. As the matter stands, we shall 
be operating the institutions for eleven of the twelve months of 
the year. 

We have added new courses, both credit and non-credit. Non- 
eredit courses are offered in first aid, shorthand and typing and 
arts and crafts; credit courses include new courses dealing with 
the war and war-related problems in political science, economics, 
history, sociology, chemistry and mathematics. 


Faculty: 

Only two members of our faculty have been called to war 
duties, and these two held minor posts. Several others have re- 
signed their positions to accept responsibilities in war industries 
and activities. Three of our men are doing part-time work with 
Federal agencies in Washington. About eighty per cent of the 
men are engaged in some kind of local war or defense activities. 
About this same eighty per cent are being used in the summer 
session. 

The people who work the entire eleven months may receive 
small additional compensation for their services, though we can- 
not pay them salaries comparable to the salaries received for the 
work of the regular school year. 


BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Accelerated Program: 

The College will transfer from the semester to the quarter sys- 
tem in June, 1942. Students who are to graduate from high 
school in June are being advised to enter immediately upon their 
college studies and those already in college are being encouraged 
to engage in year-round study so that as many as possible may 
complete their undergraduate courses before they are seriously 
needed in the military effort. Under the quarter system the 
curricular offering will be such that freshmen may enter upon 
their college work at the beginning of any one of the four quar- 
ters—in June, September, January or March. Likewise, some 
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students will be completing degree requirements at the end of 
each quarter. Statements to this effect will be issued to them 
and their degrees considered as awarded when requirements are 
satisfied. At present, however, plans call for the actual con- 
ferring of degrees only once per year—at the annual commence- 
ment at the close of the Spring Quarter. 

In order for students to profit by year-round study and for 
new students to enter at the beginning of each quarter, curricular 
offerings must be much more varied (especially in the summer) 
than was necessary under the semester system. A complete re- 
organization of course offerings has been necessary. This has 
resulted in a re-examination of the entire curriculum and has 
been most stimulating. A much more flexible program has re- 
sulted and certain courses which (at least in the minds of some 
of the teaching and administrative staff) have been of doubtful 
value or poorly organized are being dropped or completely 
reorganized. 


Faculty: 

In order to offer the wider choice of courses needed in the 
Summer Quarter for students to really accelerate their progress 
toward graduation, many of the faculty who previously have not 
taught in the summer will be needed. The decrease in enrolment 
already experienced and the sharper decrease which many leaders 
in education warn the colleges to expect raise some serious prob- 
lems—financial and otherwise. In line with the action of faculties 
of some other institutions and in order to help meet the emergency 
of decreasing revenues, the members of the faculty have offered 
their services for the 1942 Summer Quarter without additional 
compensation. The members of the administrative staff are 
hoping, of course, that it will not be necessary to take full advan- 
tage of this offer on the part of the faculty but the backlog of 
support thus tendered is both helpful and stimulating to the 
administration. 

Already, approximately ten per cent of the teaching staff have 
been called away from the campus to duties in connection with 
the war effort. Others have been advised that they may expect 
to be called momentarily. Most of these are men in key positions. 
Temporary and permanent arrangements to fill these gaps satis- 
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factorily-are exceedingly difficult to make. Students and faculty 
alike, however, have shown a very fine spirit of understanding 
and cooperation. All seem to be willing to make whatever sacri- 
fices are necessary to contribute their share to the war effort. 
Practically all of the faculty members who remain are engaged 
in some type of civilian defense work or are making contributions 
in other ways. 


Hour Credits: 


Under the semester system students normally have taken five 
courses per semester, meeting each of them on alternate days. 
Under the new plan, a student will normally carry only three 
courses per quarter and will meet each of these courses five 
times per week, thus concentrating his energies on a smaller 
number of courses and having somewhat larger units of work. 
The basic graduation requirement will be thirty-six courses— 
three courses per quarter for twelve quarters—rather than the 
present requirement of five courses per semester for eight semes- 
ters (for a total of forty courses). Under the semester system, 
each student was required to take a physical education activity 
course for two semesters and was not allowed credit hours toward 
graduation for more than four semesters of physical education 
activity courses. For graduation under the quarter system, each 
student must take activity courses in physical education at least 
three quarters; he is encouraged to take and may earn credit 
hours toward graduation for physical education activity courses 
each of his twelve quarters. The results of examinations for the 
armed forces have demonstrated the need for increased emphasis 
upon physical fitness. The discontinuance five years ago of inter- 
collegiate athletics with increased emphasis upon an expanded 
intramural program and free-play for all students anticipated 
the action quite recently taken by some institutions as a war 
measure. A new $200,000 physical education building and 
swimming pool give added impetus and excellent facilities for 
the physical fitness program for faculty as well as students. 

In the transfer to the quarter system, provision is made for 
having the same number of actual classroom teaching days (50) 
in each quarter. These fifty teaching days are provided in addi- 
tion to the time allotted for registration and orientation of new 
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students, for final examinations and for holidays. Since these 
extra days vary from quarter to quarter, the four quarters are 
not exactly the same length between opening and closing dates. 
But the important item of time available for classroom instruc- 
tional purposes will be uniform. 

As was indicated above, the normal schedule under the quarter 
system is to be three five-hour courses, so that the average student 
who carries forward a year-round educational program can finish 
in twelve quarters—three calendar years. Superior students 
(average of B or better) will be permitted to carry heavier sched- 
ules. By completing four five-hour courses per quarter (in addi- 
tion to required physical education or other activity courses), 
the superior student will be enabled to graduate in nine quarters 
—two and one-fourth calendar years. 


Class Organizations: 

Since 1934, there has been very little emphasis at Birmingham- 
Southern College upon the freshman, sophomore and junior 
classes as distinct entities. The emphasis has been rather upon 
the Lower and Upper Divisions. In the Lower Division the stu- 
dent takes the courses necessary to round out his general educa- 
tion and lay the foundation for his Upper Division work, which 
is devoted to a field of concentration together with such other 
courses as the student and his faculty adviser plan to meet the 
needs of the individual concerned. This arrangement has worked 
so well that no change is anticipated in the transfer to the quarter 
system and the accelerated program. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Term Dates: 
Winter Term September 28 to February 6 
Spring Term February 8 to June 12 
Summer Term June 29 to September 19 
First Session June 29 to August 8 
Second Session August 10 to September 19 


Accelerated Program: 
In the winter and spring terms a student may take the equiva- 
lent of 24-3 full courses in each term, or 5-6 courses for the two 
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terms. In each session of the summer school the equivalent of 
one full course may be taken, or two full courses for the two 
sessions. 

Sixteen courses being required for graduation (candidates for 
honors may be granted course reductions up to two courses for 
tutorial work), a freshman entering in June, 1942, for example, 
would be able to graduate by September, 1944, if he pursued a 
full program in every term. 

Details of classification have not yet been fully worked out. 
It is expected, however, that a freshman entering at any time 
in 1942 (February, June or September) will be permanently 
designated as of the class of 1946, no matter when he should 
graduate. On the other hand, his class standing in the University 
will change more rapidly than it would under the conventional 
program. As soon as a freshman passes four courses (with at 
least 3 C’s) he will become a sophomore; eight courses (with 
6 C’s) a junior; twelve courses (with 9 C’s) a senior; upon com- 
pletion of sixteen courses he will graduate. 

A freshman entering in June, 1942, may therefore be perma- 
nently classified as of the class of 1946. But by pursuing a full 
program he would become a sophomore in February, 1943 (44 
courses) ; a junior in September, 1943 (9 courses) ; a senior in 
June, 1944 (14 courses) ; and will graduate in September, 1944 
(16 courses), as of the class of 1946. 

Students are free to pursue the regular four-year program, or 
the full accelerated program, or any modification of the two that 
they choose. Men now in college will be able to speed up their 
programs to be available for national service sooner. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences also comes under 
the accelerated program of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; 
the Business, Medical, Dental, Law and Engineering Schools 
have accelerated programs of their own. 

The curriculum of the college’s summer program has not yet 
been finally decided upon. Up to now, fifteen new courses pro- 
viding special training have been organized, covering the fields 
of Astronomy (Navigation), Biology, Chemistry, Geography, 
Japanese, Mathematics, Physics and Psychology. 


Faculty: 
At a recent meeting, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences voted to 
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remain on call for twelve months without additional stipend. 
Salaries of the faculty are given on a twelve-month basis, so that 
the contribution of its members will be of time rather than money. 

It is impossible to say without a full survey exactly how many 
members of the faculty have been called to war service, but the 
number is considerable. As for summer work, teachers in some 
departments, e.g., Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics, etc., will 
naturally be in greater demand than those in other departments. 
We cannot now predict the percentage of faculty members who 
will give summer courses. 


— 


Hour Credits: 

The normal college term of a half year consists of 18 weeks in 
residence including a reading-period and an examination period 
with either two or three hours of classes per course per week. 

The summer term is divided into two six-week sessions. Each 
course will meet five hours a week for each session, the equivalent 
in class hours of a twelve-week session during the regular term. 
The Reading Periods will be eliminated in the summer term and 
the examination periods compressed. Otherwise each six-week 


session will require approximately as much work as the winter 
or spring terms. 


Class Organizations: ; 

Harvard College has no class ‘‘organizations’’ as such. The 
senior class annually votes for class officers, but what will be done 
about this in the future has not yet been decided. Elections to 
Phi Beta Kappa will also have to be revised. 

In view of the fact that most freshmen from now on will have 
a normal expectation of not more than three years of college life, 
freshmen will be housed in the upperclass houses upon entrance, 
thus giving them the chance to develop friendships with mem- 
bers of other classes and to enjoy the other benefits of house 
membership for as many years as possible. 


KNOX COLLEGE 


Accelerated Program: 


Since we are going on the quarter system beginning June 15, 
1942, we shall probably have freshman classes entering each quar- 
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ter, but undoubtedly the largest influx of freshmen will be on 
September 21, when the fall quarter opens. Our orientation pro- 
gram, fraternity and sorority rushing, etc., will be limited to the 
opening week of the fall quarter. New freshmen entering in the 
summer quarter will be carried as special students until the 
regular freshman class enters in the fall. Membership in sopho- 
more, junior and senior classes will be determined on the basis 
of the number of courses completed toward graduation at the 
opening of the fall quarter. The senior class will be reorganized 
at the beginning of the spring quarter for graduation purposes. 

New courses are being offered in Latin-American History, 
Radio, Geography of the War Areas, etc. 


Faculty: 

To date no member of our faculty has been called to war duties, 
though five or six have offered their services to begin in the sum- 
mer. Of our total number of fifty-seven, twenty-six are being 
used to teach in the summer quarter. The rate of pay for the 
summer session will be by the course. This will, of course, be 
supplementary to their regular salary. 


Hour Credits: 

During the school year 1941-42 there are, including the ex- 
amination periods, 168 actual days of classroom instruction. 
Under the accelerated program there will be 235 such days of 
instruction, 47 weeks, five days a week 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Accelerated Program: 

We shall admit freshmen three time a year—about February 1, 
June 1 and October 1. It will apparently be impossible to main- 
tain distinctive class organizations as in the past. 


Faculty: 

Hitherto we have lost only one member of our faculty to active 
military service, and about four or five to auxiliary government 
service. 

About three-fifths of the faculty will be used in the summer 
term. 

Payment for service in that term for the coming summer will 
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be on a minimal basis, the same rate per teaching hour being 
paid to all who teach regardless of the differentials in their reg- 
ular salaries. The rate of pay has been so fixed that the summer 
budget is a balanced budget without draft on income from 
endowments. 


Hour Credits: 

Previous to the making of our war plans, our academic year 
included 197 days of classroom instruction, including examina- 
tion periods. Under our accelerated program we shall have 277 
days of classroom instruction, including examination periods. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Accelerated Program: 

Princeton’s new freshman class will enter in two groups this 
year. It is estimated that three-fourths of them will report on 
June 29, 1942, to start an accelerated program which will permit 
them to graduate in three years, and that the remaining fourth 
will report on September 17 to start the normal four-year pro- 
gram. A few others may start next February, but these will be 


exceptional cases and only by individual arrangement. 
Seventy-two per cent of the present undergraduate body, ex- 

clusive of seniors, are now on an accelerated program: 72.4 per 
cent in the ‘‘Class of 1943’’; 79.2 per cent in the ‘‘Class of 1944’’; 
and 66.7 per cent in the ‘‘Class of 1945.’’ In their cases, accelera- 
tion involves not only attendance at summer terms, but about 20 
per cent more work during the regular fall and spring terms. 
Those who have elected the optional program will graduate as 
follows : 

**Class of 1943’’"—February 7, 1943 

**Class of 1944’’—August, 1943 

**Class of 1945’’—June, 1944 


The majority of those referred to above started the accelerated 
program at the beginning of the present spring term. Sixty-nine 
of them, however, started acceleration last summer when special 
summer courses were inaugurated in engineering, biology and 
chemistry in order to permit those engineering and pre-medical 
students who so desired to qualify for their degrees in a shorter 
period than four years. 
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In the calendar year 1943 Princeton will have three Commence- 
ments, the first in February for members of the ‘‘Class of 1943’’ 
who have accelerated, the second in June for members of the 
‘*Class of 1943’’ who remain in the normal program and the third 
in August for members of the ‘‘Class of 1944’’ who have ac- 
celerated. By the following year it will revert again to a single 
Commencement in June since, by then, all students will be 
graduating in either exactly three or four years. 

Starting with the present spring term, Princeton offers twenty- 
seven new courses especially planned for the war emergency 
which carry full credit toward graduation. In most cases the 
student takes only one of these courses during a term; occa- 
sionally he is permitted to take two, but never more than two. 
The most heavily elected of the emergency courses is marine and 
air navigation. Others with large enrolments are psychological 
testing ; automotive engineering (for liberal arts students) ; first 
aid, health measures and military hygiene; Spanish for govern- 
ment service ; political and military geography ; photogrammetry 
and computational mathematics. 

Princeton has increased the opportunities for organized sport 
and other physical recreation, and has set up a special condition- 
ing program that will insure a maximum of physical fitness and 
endurance. Since the accelerated program involves a heightened 
application to academic work, every student enrolled in it is re- 
quired to participate, at least to the extent of two weekly periods 
of about an hour and a half each, in some form of organized sport 
or other physical recreation. Because of the heavier schedules 
carried by most members of the faculty, the Department of 
Health and Physical Education has set up special conditioning 
programs for them. Faculty participation in these programs is 
growing. 


Faculty: 

It is contemplated that from one-half to three-fifths of the 
faculty will be employed during the new summer term. Those 
on term appointment will be compensated by an additional sti- 
pend of $450 for full-time teaching during the summer term, and 
at a proportional rate for part-time teaching. Professors and 
associate professors (and any other members of the staff on con- 
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tinuing tenure) will be compensated for summer teaching by a 
reduction of teaching schedule in the succeeding fall or spring 
term. The norm of such reduction will be that full-time teaching 
in the summer term will be compensated by a half-time schedule 
in either the fall or spring term. 

Since Pearl Harbor student elections in mathematics, sciences 
and engineering have greatly increased, chiefly at the expense 
of courses in the humanities. Teachers in the humanities have 
met this situation wherever they are able by taking sections in 
mathematics or science or by instructing in emergency courses. 
There are now few of the staff who are not directly engaged in 
war work of some kind. 


Hour Credits: 

Entering freshmen who elect the three-year program will at- 
tend three nine-week summer terms which will displace a normal 
thirty-six-week year. The work in the summer terms will be 
more concentrated than is generally the case, with a smaller per- 
centage of time devoted to examinations, with the result that the 
three-year program will quantitatively be only three semester 


hours less than the normal four-year program. The usual re- 
quirements for candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts of 
departmental concentration, independent study, thesis and com- 
prehensive examinations will be maintained in the three-year 
program. Those who take the three-year program will not be 
required to do any more work during normal terms than those 
on the four-year program. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Accelerated Program: 

On February 6, 1942, this University was selected as one of 
four educational institutions whose facilities will be used for 
the initial training period of eight thousand Naval Aviation 
Cadets a year. Immediately following this announcement, the 
University administration moved to integrate this program with 
an accelerated program for its own students. The calendar for 
the present academic year was changed by the elimination of 
spring vacation and the special semester examination period. In 
this way, Commencement is being held May 10, rather than 
June 1. 
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Every college of the University will open its doors May 11—to 
all students except freshmen. At the end of this 12-week summer 
session, on July 31, students will have earned approximately a 
full semester of credit. Freshmen will enroll June 8—in Liberal 
Arts, Engineering, Law, Medicine and Pharmacy—for a 12-week 
session carrying approximately a full semester of credit, ending 
August 28. Dentistry will not admit freshmen until the opening 
of the fall semester early in September. The University’s regu- 
lar 8-week summer session will operate concurrently with the 
12-week unit of study and will open June 8. Colleges open to 
freshman students, viz., Liberal Arts, Engineering and Pharmacy, 
will continue their policy of admitting freshmen both at the be- 
ginning of the academic year in September and at the beginning 
of the second semester. The calendar for 1942-1943 has not as 
yet been determined. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Accelerated Program: 

The University will admit two freshman classes in all schools 
except Medicine, one late in June and the other the middle of 
September. The School of Medicine will admit an entering class 
in June, 1942, and another in March, 1943, and each six months 
thereafter. The Summer Quarter with us will run for twelve 
weeks and completed year courses will be given during the Sum- 
mer Quarter. 

Some new courses have been organized and a few others have 
been revised and reoriented to better meet the needs of the armed 
services. 


Faculty: 

Most of our faculty will be used during the Summer Quarter 
and will receive pay for their services. Only about one per cent 
of the faculty has been called to war duties up to the present time. 
We contemplate losing many more during the next few months. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ACCELERATED PROGRAMS 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


The results from the inquiry concerning plans for accelerated 
programs already formulated by the member colleges show, on 
the basis of 485 questionnaires received by the Association of 
American Colleges up to April 1, 1942, that: 


66 per cent will operate on the basis of two semesters plus a 
summer session, mostly of 12 weeks’ duration. 

11 per cent on a three term, or ‘‘semester’’ basis. 

13 per cent for four quarters. 

9 per cent with no change in the present nine months’ 
scheme with no summer session. 

1 per cent still uncertain. 
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54. Military geography 
55. Military German 

















BRITISH UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES IN THE WAR* 


The Use of University Teachers in Government Service: 


In the War of 1914-1918 the British universities were badly 
disorganized. There was a rush of students and staff to the 
colors and the special qualifications of many were never used, 
or only after long delay. Both state and university authorities 
were determined that better arrangements be made if war should 
come again, and in mid-1938 work was started on a Central Regis- 
ter of university teachers and professional people. Teachers in 
each university filled up cards which were then annotated by 
local university committees and forwarded to the Central Regis- 
try. The information included technical qualifications, adminis- 
trative experience and command of foreign languages. The 
Central Register was used by civil servants, with the assistance 
of technical advisers from the universities, to provide staff for the 
new or expanded Ministries which were formed on the outbreak 
of war. The work done through the Central Register was later 
supplemented by the Committee on Skilled Men in the Services, 
headed by Sir William Beveridge and to some extent by a Place- 
ment Service in each branch of the armed forces. 


Conservation of Sufficient Staffs: 


The various faculties and departments ear-marked certain 
teachers and members of the administrative and library staffs 
as indispensable. In the case of scientific and technical staffs 
the University Joint Recruiting Boards, one for each university, 
or college of similar status, usually, after individual examination, 
grants permission for them to continue their academic work— 
often with militarily important industrial research in addition 
—at the age of 25 and over. In the ease of non-science staffs, 
and sciences not in demand for the war effort, similar exemption 
from conscription into the armed forces is granted, again after 
individual examination, at the age of thirty-five. Non-science 
staffs often fulfill very important duties on local boards adminis- 
tering recruiting, rationing, civil defense and in some cases the 
rationalization of production. Unless specially exempted all 
civilians must do forty-eight hours a month fireguard. 

* Information supplied by the British Library of Information. 
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The Student Body: 


At the beginning of the war the Government felt able to adopt 
a comparatively liberal policy in favoring continued student 
enrolments. While students other than in certain sciences were 
not deterred from enlisting, the (National) Board of Education 
circularized headmasters that boys who would normally have 
expected to proceed to universities should be encouraged to do so, 
and to remain at the university until their norma! calling-up 
(draft) age was reached. This was 20 until April, 1941, and 
students were given deferment up to a further nine months to 
allow them to take ‘‘important examinations.’’ Special shortened 
courses were introduced to make a degree attainable, for a major- 
ity of the students, before their calling-up, and a good many stu- 
dents proceeded to the universities from one to three terms earlier 
than they would have in peacetime. (The British university year 
is divided into three terms. The normal course in ‘‘ Arts,’’ and 
in sciences other than medicine and engineering, is three years. 
The most common pre-war age of entry to Oxford and Cambridge 
was 19, to London and the Provincial English Universities, the 
University of Wales and the Scottish Universities, 17 or 18. The 
earlier entry has had, incidentally, a very adverse effect upon 
some of the great ‘‘Public,’’ 7.e., expensive private, schools. ) 

The methods for shortening courses vary greatly. Oxford has 
adopted a ‘‘war degree,’’? for which the student must attend 
during five (British) terms, pass shortened examinations and 
then, without a break, enter some branch of the National Ser- 
vice—normally, of course, one of the armed services—and serve 
satisfactorily for sixteen months. Most other universities and 
colleges have similar arrangements, which in effect make it pos- 
sible to obtain a degree after two years’ attendance instead of 
the pre-war three. A few, such as Liverpool University and the 
University of London Medical Schools, have refused to shorten 
their requirements, but all guarantee the student full credit for 
work done if he return to complete his courses after his period 
of national service. 

However, the exigencies of war have now forced the lowering 
of the general calling-up age to 184. Students of medicine, engi- 
neering, naval architecture, metallurgy, chemistry, physics, agri- 
culture including forestry, geology and some branches of mathe- 
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matics and statistics are permitted to complete their courses, 
Students in training colleges for teachers likewise. Others be- 
longing to the age groups being called-up are required to enlist 
in one of the Services. They are then placed on the reserve for 
one year, during which they are trained in the Senior Training 
Corps (for the Army) or the University Air Squadron. It is 
at present uncertain whether, in the academic year beginning next 
October, students in non-technical categories will still be allowed 
deferment. The London Times strongly contends that they, as 
future leaders in many branches of national life, should receive 
the same deferments as the technical scientists. 

In practice the abler male students can still take a (shortened) 
degree-course. Women students are at present liable to calling- 
up for National Service at the age of twenty. Normally, they 
can still complete their degrees. The number of women students 
has as yet not declined at Oxford and Cambridge, which had wait- 
ing lists, and elsewhere remains near the pre-war figure. 


Present Student Enrolment: 


The science courses, as defined above, are at fairly full strength. 
Their students have deferment, subject to satisfactory work, but 
of course a certain proportion have volunteered. However, ex- 
cept for the R.A.F., the Royal Naval Air Service and certain 
technical services, the Board of Education and the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service (which latter directs all allocation of 
labor, including for the armed forces) advise them not to volun- 
teer. The ‘‘Arts’’ departments are at about one-half or less 
their pre-war strength, and of course the proportion of women 
students has greatly risen. Except the University of London, all 
universities are now functioning in their own cities, although cer- 
tain buildings have been commandeered and some others dam- 
aged by bombs: but London, whose students almost all lived at 
home, has evacuated the great majority of its constituent colleges 
and schools to other university centers. Arrangements have 
been made for billeting students at moderate rates, and, by com- 
bination where necessary with the host universities, academic 
standards have not suffered: but many students have found the 
additional expense too great. London, therefore, has suffered 
an especial diminution in numbers. 
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Special Courses Instituted at Government Request: 


The greatest shortage of trained personnel has been in radio 
and radio-physies and in electrical engineering. To a less extent 
in other branches of engineering, in some branches of chemistry, 
of medicine and of statistics. The Government has therefore 
instituted two systems of State Bursaries under which the entire 
maintenance and tuition expenses of students, both men and 
women, are paid, without regard to their parents’ means. Stu- 
dents are selected on the basis of their school leaving, or equiva- 
lent, examinations in chemistry, physics and mathematics, and 
sent to universities and colleges at the age of 17 plus. The 
intention is to select those who, but for the Bursaries, would 
not have gone to a university. The two-year Bursaries may 
sometimes lead to a degree but that is only incidental to the main 
objective, which is to secure highly trained technical personnel. 
The six-months Bursaries aim, naturally, at a much more limited 
training. Many of their holders will pass straight into routine 
positions in factories. The Bursaries Schemes are said to work 
very well, and as many more, and in as many subjects, will be 
provided as the war-effort necessitates. In addition there are 
special short courses for students wishing to enter the Artillery, 
Engineers, Armored Corps (Tanks, etc.) and Signal Corps. Also 
special courses in Tropical Medicine and War Medicine and a 
special course in Statistics, at Treasury expense, at the London 
School of Economics. Special three months’ training courses 
have been instituted for women social workers chosen to become 
Personnel Managers and Welfare Supervisors. They must be 
over 25, are very carefully selected, and full maintenance is pro- 
vided where necessary. 


The Obligations of Students in Wartime: 


Students are reported to be working very well in order to cram 
as much as possible into their shortened courses. Cultural 
and athletic activities continue, but on a much reduced scale. 
Great public athletic fixtures have been cancelled, primarily to 
avoid risk from air raids and unnecessary travel. 

All students are required to be in the Senior Training Corps 
(for the Army), the University Air Squadron, a special pre- 
Naval training scheme or one of the Civil Defense Units. Vaca- 
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tions, which are lengthy in British universities, but supposed to 
be a time for serious reading by students, have been curtailed in 
some cases. 


The Apparatus for Selection for National Service: 


Shortly before the outbreak of war, a system of Joint Reeruit- 
ing Boards was set up for each area in the country. Each uni- 
versity has its own University Joint Recruiting Board. Each 
consists of representatives of the university and of the Army, Air 
Force, and Navy. To deal with science and technical students, 
the Board sets up a sub-committee of two scientists and a non- 
technical secretary. The Board scrutinizes all students and rec- 
ommends exemption for some—those studying the sciences listed 
above and those in teachers’ training colleges, subject to satisfac- 
tory progress ; deferment for others—usually, as indicated above, 
for a limited period and in order to enable them to take important 
examinations; and for the remainder induction into that branch 
of the services most likely to be appropriate. The students’ own 
choice is of course given much weight and volunteering is specifi- 
cally encouraged for the Air Services. Students have the same 
rights of conscientious objection to military service as anyone 
else. Since Dunkirk very few have availed themselves of it. 
Genuine objectors are usually allowed to join the full time Fire 
Services, Ambulance Service, undertake industrial work ‘‘of 
national importance,’’ or agriculture, or in certain cases they 
may be granted permission ‘‘if it is in the national interest’’ to 
continue their studies. 

Candid comment by university authorities is that the method of 
selection of students works on the whole very well, but that when 
a man, whether student or member of the staff, has once been 
inducted into the armed service, whether by being called-up 
(drafted) or, as happened with many members of staffs in the 
earlier part of the War, by volunteering, then, if it is found a 
mistake has been made, and the man is in a wrong branch of the 
services, or would be more useful outside—it has in practice 
proved a difficult and lengthy process to get him out again. 











INFORMATION FOR CANDIDATES FOR ENLISTMENT 
IN CLASS V-1, U. 8S. NAVAL RESERVE 
(ACCREDITED COLLEGE PROGRAM) 


[Because of its vital importance to our member colleges, and 
as a matter of historic record, we are reprinting the following 
Circular of Information from the U. 8. Navy.] 


ITH a view to further expansion of procurement and training 

of prospective Naval Reserve officers, the Secretary of the 
Navy has approved the enlistment in the Naval Reserve of young 
men enrolled in accredited colleges, who, after enlistment in the 
Naval Reserve, may continue in college at their own expense, and 
in addition, be given Naval training in an inactive naval status. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND PROCEDURE FOR ENLISTMENT 


Applicants for enlistment in Class V-1 (accredited college pro- 
gram) must qualify under the following requirements: 


(a) Be unmarried, male citizens of the United States, not less 
than seventeen and under twenty years of age as of date of enlist- 
ment, except that applicants may be enlisted who have reached 
their twentieth birthday not more than sixty days prior to com- 
pletion of their sophomore year. Juniors and seniors are not 
eligible. 

(1) For subsequent transfer to Class V-5 or Class V-7, 
applicants must have been United States citizens for a period 
of at least ten years. 

(b) Meet physical requirements for enlistment in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve. 

(ec) Educational qualifications: 

(1) Be enrolled in an accredited university, college, or 
junior college, pursuing a course leading to a baccalaureate 
degree. 

(2) To be eligible for enlistment, applicants must furnish 
a certificate from the Registrar of the school attended, stating 
that the applicant is a duly registered regular full time stu- 
dent, in good standing. 

(3) Applicants who expect to transfer to Class V—-7 must 
be pursuing a course leading to any one of the following 
degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Education, Bachelor of Philosophy, Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration, Bachelor of Commercial Science, Bachelor of 
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Journalism, or any Engineering Degree. They must also have 
completed two one-semester courses of mathematics of college 
grade or agree to register for such courses to be completed 
prior to completion of the work required for a baccalaureate 
degree. In addition, a course in trigonometry must have been 
taken in an accredited school or college. 

(d) Be of good repute in their community. 


Applications for enlistment must be submitted on NRB Form 
No. 24 accompanied by parent’s or guardian’s consent. These 
forms are obtained at Navy Recruiting Stations or at the Offices 
of Naval Officer Procurement in the various Naval Districts. 

All statements made in the final signed application for enlist- 
ment are held to be material facts and any misstatement or omis- 
sion of such material facts will be considered grounds for dis- 
charge. 

In addition to the application form, the following papers are 
required : 


PAPERS REQUIRED FOR APPLICATION FOR ENLISTMENT 


(1) Application Form NRB No. 24. 

(2) Certified statement from an accredited college that the 
individual is a duly registered, regular, full time student in good 
standing. 

(3) Parent’s or guardian’s consent (N. Nav 400). 

(4) Original or properly authenticated copy of birth certifi- 
cate, baptismal certificate, or other acceptable evidence of citizen- 
ship, or age certificate. 


ENLISTMENT AND TRAINING 


From those young men enrolled in accredited colleges, the 
Navy will accept voluntary enlistment as Apprentice Seamen 
(V-1) of not more than 80,000 men per year who are between 
the ages of 17-19 inclusive ; who are of good moral character ; who 
ean meet the physical standards for enlisted men; and who will 
continue in college at their own expense taking pre-induction 
Naval Training curricula in an inactive status until completion 
of the equivalent of two academic years. The pre-induction 
Naval training curricula will be prepared by the faculty of any 
accredited college which desires to participate in this plan and 
will conform to the normal program of that college, provided it 
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stresses physical training, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
The Navy Department through its Bureau of Navigation, Divi- 
sion of Training, will consult with colleges desiring to participate 
and will assist and advise on curricula. 

When a V-1 man completes approximately three semesters of 
his college work on the approved program with academic grades 
satisfactory to the college, he will take a comprehensive general 
examination of the ‘‘objective type,’’ prepared by the Navy De- 
partment, and graded by use of masks by the college faculties. 

Approximately 20,000 V-—1 men will be selected yearly for 
transfer to Class V—5 for aviation cadet flight training. If a stu- 
dent ranks sufficiently high in the comprehensive examination for 
aviation cadet flight training (V-—5), has improved his physical 
fitness sufficiently to meet the Naval aviation physical standards, 
and displays officer-like qualities and aptitude, he will be per- 
mitted to finish at least the equivalent of the fourth semester at 
college before being transferred to the V-5 program for training 
to be an officer pilot. 

From those V—1 apprentice seamen, who successfully complete 
one and one-half years of college work, and who during the 
equivalent of the second semester of sophomore year pass a Navy 
comprehensive examination above a certain level, and have im- 
proved their physical fitness to meet the standards for Reserve 
officers and display officer-like qualities and aptitude, approxi- 
mately 15,000 per year will be transferred to V-—7 enlistment 
status, be permitted to continue their college courses in an inac- 
tive duty status at their own expense, up to a baccalaureate de- 
gree, taking curricula acceptable to the Navy Department. Of 
those 15,000 V—7 apprentice seamen, approximately 5,000 will be 
accepted in standard engineering courses and the remainder in 
a program acceptable to the Navy Department. On completion 
of their college work, the entire number will be given Reserve 
Midshipman training leading to a commission in the Naval Re- 
serve. They will be retained in Class V-7 as long as they main- 
tain academic standards satisfactory to the faculty and as long 
as the exigencies of war permit. College curricula must be accep- 
table to the Navy Department. 

Those not selected for transfer to Class V—5 or Class V-7 will 
be permitted to finish the fourth semester pre-induction training 
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program of the college which they attend and then will be called 
to active duty as apprentice seamen. They will be sent to naval 
training schools for naval recruit indoctrination and ordered to 
general service in an enlisted status. 

Those who successfully complete the V—5 (aviation cadet train. 
ing) program are commissioned as ensigns A-~V(N), U. S. Naval 
Reserve. Those who successfully complete the V—7 (reserve mid- 
shipman) program are commissioned ensigns U. S. Naval Reserve, 

Students desiring to enlist in the V—1 (accredited college pro- 
gram) should apply at the nearest U. S. Navy Recruiting Station. 
Students who enlist in this program and then for any reason are 
separated from college will be ordered to active duty at the near- 
est Naval Training Station. No uniform or equipment will be 
issued to men enlisted in this program until such time as they are 
called to active duty. 
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LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF WAR STIMSON 


Dear Dr. Snavely: 

The War Department hopes that the educational activities of 
the colleges of the country will be interrupted as little as possible 
consistent with the Army effort but it is recognized that very 
serious interruption may become more and more necessary as 
time goes on. I want to make it entirely clear that higher educa- 
tion in certain general lines and also in certain specific fields when 
seriously undertaken and successfully pursued develops qualities 
which will be a definite advantage to any man in the Army and 
will be carefully considered as an important factor in determining 
his qualifications for admission to an Officers’ Candidate School 
after he has taken the required basic training in the Army. Such 
education will not take the place of other required qualities of 
leadership but the capacities which should be produced by such 
education are elements of leadership. 

There are certain definite capacities which make a man more 
valuable as a leader and which can be substantially increased by 
proper education in the colleges. They are: 

1. A capacity for clear and accurate expression. 

2. A capacity for accurate mathematical computations on a 

college mathematics level. 

3. A basic familiarity with some exact science having a direct 

relationship to problems of the Army. 

4. A capacity to deal realistically with maps and charts. 

5. A capacity to take care of himself physically under all con- 

ditions. 

6. Good health and hard physical condition. 

It is further desirable that men coming into the Army should 
understand the history of the United States and its institutions. 
Colleges can help in accomplishing this result. I am sure that 
you will understand that by emphasis on certain capacities I do 
not intend to urge the elimination of any particular subject which 
may be properly a part of higher education provided it increases 
a man’s ability to think clearly, to work accurately and to under- 
stand better the world in which he lives. 

Certain special courses can be of great value for future work in 
special branches of the Army and competence in such specialties 
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will be a considerable factor in determining the qualifications of 
a man for advancement. For example, familiarity with internal 
combustion engines in the Armored Force and Air Corps and 
familiarity with electronics and radio engineering in the Signal 
Corps. Without enumerating further special courses which 
might be of value, I want to make it clear that emphasis should 
be put on basic understanding and thoroughness rather than a 
superficial smattering in a multitude of so-called ‘‘defense”’ 
courses. 

One question often asked is whether the War Department 
approves the pre-induction training of a specific military char- 
acter. 

The Army has been unable to accede to the request for the use 
of Army materiel and personnel in pre-induction training (over 
and beyond the present R.O.T.C. training) made by numerous 
public and private institutions and agencies. The utilization of 
such offers by the Army would draw too heavily on our already 
too limited supply of teaching personnel in the Army. Such 
personnel must be reserved for post induction training, where 
its work will more directly and efficiently produce the needed 
results. 

This being the situation, the War Department believes that 
only where it is possible for an educational institution to obtain 
properly qualified teachers, fully familiar with Army regulations, 
manuals of arms and practice, and where these teachers can bring 
about serious continued effort under conditions of strict disci- 
pline will the time devoted to such education be well spent. If 
these conditions are met there are definite advantages in early 
training along these lines. 

Unless carried out in this way, it is believed that pre-induction 
training of a specific military character is worse than useless. 
Nor should such ineffective training be necessary in order to per- 
suade the student that he is in fact preparing himself to be of 
value to his country in the Army if his other efforts are whole- 
heartedly devoted toward increasing those capacities to which I 
have referred above. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. Strmson, 
Secretary of War. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
MEDICAL COLLEGES 
APPROVED BY THE ASSOCIATION AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, FEBRUARY 14, 1942 


RECOMMENDATION : 

The Executive Council recommends that the accelerated pro- 
gram consist of 4 full academic sessions of not less than 32 weeks 
each and that graduation shall not follow sooner than 35 months 
after first matriculation as a freshman. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

The Executive Council recommends that in admitting students 
for the accelerated program eligibility requirements for admis- 
sion be not lowered from the present minimum standards set by 
the Association of American Medical Colleges. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

That the Executive Council be authorized to negotiate the 
proper government agency for a sum of money not to exceed 
$3,500,000 per year from which loans may be made to needy and 
deserving medical students in good standing in schools of medi- 
cine and who are on an accelerated program adopted by medical 
schools as a war emergency measure, these loans to be made on the 
recommendation of the dean of each school. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

That the Executive Council suggests to member institutions 
that inasmuch as the financial problems of medical schools occa- 
sioned by the accelerated program are the responsibilities of the 
administration and governing boards of their respective colleges 
and universities. The Association of American Medical Colleges 
makes no independent request at this time for federal funds for 
this purpose. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

The Association of American Medical Colleges requests the 
Federation of State Medical Boards recommend to its members 
that they make whatever changes are necessary in state licensing 
laws and/or regulations to legalize licensure of students gradu- 
ating under the accelerated program adopted by medical schools 
to meet the needs of the national emergency. 
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RECOMMENDATION : 

It is the opinion of the Executive Council that an adequate 
number of approved internships will be available for students 
graduating under the accelerated program. The Executive Coun- 
cil recommends that the length of the internship be not reduced 
below twelve months at this time. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

Executive Council recommends that deans do not support the 
request for deferment of any premedical student for more than 
12 months preceding his enrolment in the medical school. The 
Association approved of such a recommendation at the Richmond 
Meeting in 1941. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

Inasmuch as the freshman and sophomore students are now 
eligible for a commission in the M.A.C. and H.V.P., it is recom- 
mended that the action taken at the Richmond Meeting with 
reference to the deferment of Juniors and Seniors be extended 
to apply also to freshmen and sophomores except those students 
who are enrolled in the basic R.O.T.C. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

The Executive Council recommends that as many colleges as 
can do so, start instruction of the next freshman class on or about 
July 1, 1942, and subsequent freshman classes at approximately 
nine months intervals until July 1, 1945. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

The Executive Council recommends that all problems dealing 
with the deferment of medical students be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Preparedness of this Association. 
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THE ROLE OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER IN 
WARTIME 


[At an emergency meeting held during the Christmas holidays 
the Planning Commission of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, along with more than twenty other Council leaders, 
studied the role of the Council and of the teacher of English in 
the present war emergency. Problems of promoting Council 
growth and of improving the effectiveness of Council activities at 
this time were considered by separate committees. Of greatest 
immediate interest, however, is the report of the subcommittee on 
the role of the teacher of English in wartime, which is here pre- 
sented in full. It is of interest to note that the report, which was 
approved by the Council’s Executive Committee, was the product 
of genuine group thinking and was unanimously adopted by the 
conference. } 


ALTHOUGH the statement of ‘‘Basic Aims of Instruction in 

English’’? recently produced by the National Council of 
Teachers of English is obviously as important for times of war 
as for times of peace, it seems wise, in view of the present emer- 
gency, to select for particular emphasis at the moment certain 
aspects of the program which have special significance for the 
current scene. 

As teachers of English, we recognize that we have a specific 
contribution to make toward winning the war and insuring the 
victory of democratic ideals. 

I. Through reading and discussion we can help young people 
to sense what it is that America is fighting for by developing an 
understanding of democratic ideals and by stimulating devotion 
to them. 


(a) These ideals include a respect for the dignity and worth 
of the individual and a broad sensitivity to human beings and to 
their needs and aspirations. 

(b) They are concerned with the basic principles of the Bill of 
Rights, such as freedom of person and of religion, freedom of 
speech and of the press, the right of assembly and of petition, 
equality before the law, the privilege of trial by jury, and the 
right to vote. 

1The report of the Basic Aims Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English may be found in the English Journal for January, 1942. 
It is also available in separate pamphlet form for ten cents from the Council 
Office at 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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(c) As teachers of literature, we are conscious of the fact that 
America’s fight for democratic principles is but one part of man- 
kind’s long struggle for freedom. For that reason we wish to 
utilize materials which present that struggle as revealed at Ther. 
mopylae, in Magna Carta, in the French Revolution, in Russia, 
in South America, and in other lands and times, as well as in our 
own nation and in our own era. By such a presentation we hope 
to achieve that perspective without which the individual finds 
himself overwhelmed emotionally and intellectually in the cur- 
rent disaster. 

(d) We conceive it as part of our obligation to stress inter- 
national good will as a major tenet of democracy, stimulating a 
knowledge of, and a respect for, the cultures of all nations that 
will share with America in the establishment of the peace. By so 
doing, we shall hope to avoid the dangers of the present crisis, 
such as a glorification of war per se, hatred of the common people 
of other nations, distrust of minority groups in the United States 
who are descended from peoples of enemy countries, and an atti- 
tude of blind patriotism which leads to selfishness, self-sufficiency, 
and separatism after the war is over. Substitution of positive 
attitudes of mutual understanding can be accomplished through 
the right choice of materials for reading and through wise gui- 
dance in topics for discussion. 

(e) As teachers of English, we can develop those skills essen- 
tial to participation in democratic life (1) through classroom 
practice in group thinking and decision, (2) through teaching 
the techniques of public and panel discussion, and (3) through 
emphasis upon the need for precision and honesty in the use of 
language in reading and reporting and in the expression of ideas 
in speech and writing. 

(f) In this connection we recognize the unique importance of 
the newspaper, the magazine, the radio, and the motion picture 
and will assist boys and girls in the discriminating use of them. 


II. In the teaching of English we are in a position to promote 
national unity (1) through the democratic integration of diverse 
cultural groups, (2) through recognition of the unique contribu- 
tion of each to our national culture, and (3) through emphasis 
upon the contribution which America has made to each of them. 


(a) Since language is an important element in unifying a 
people, we recommend that all elementary and secondary schools 
use English as the language of basic instruction. At the same 
time, we recognize the desirability of continuing instruction in 
foreign languages and retaining skill in the use of them. 

(b) We seek to unify the entire Western Hemisphere by pro- 
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moting greater understanding and appreciation of the culture 
and ideals of Central and South America and closer cultural asso- 
ciation with Canada. 

(c) In the development of democratic unity we aim to recog- 
nize the rights and contributions of minorities in this country as 
well as those of majorities, especially of the Negro, the Semitic 
peoples, and those loyal aliens who may be under suspicion at the 
moment because of descent from enemy nations. 

(d) At the same time, we seek to promote through the study of 
literature a sense of unity among the various sections of our 
country and among the various social and economic groups repre- 
sented in our national life. 

(e) A considerable proportion of the literature to be taught in 
the schools shall be chosen with its suitability for these purposes 
in mind. Some of it has been taught for many years. Some of it 
will need reorienting in terms of the present scene. Other ma- 
terials must be sought out and brought into the schools. Two 
types of presentation of the democratic ideal are available. One 
is patriotic literature as such, which proclaims the principles of 
democracy and arouses emotional response to them. The other, 
even more important, is illustrative of life under democratic con- 
ditions or of individuals struggling with fortitude to maintain 
a democratic way of life. It aims to interpret rather than to pro- 
claim. Some materials will give positive evidence of the incorpo- 
ration of such ideals into the lives of individuals and of homes 
and communities. Others will reveal violations of the same prin- 
ciples. So far as possible, the positive presentation is preferable. 

(f) In classes in both literature and expression it is important 
that we help young people to understand the function of criticism 
in wartime and the seeming contradiction between the necessity 
for taking orders in an emergency and the assumption of critical 
attitudes basic to training for the peace. 


III. The teaching of English in wartime will concern itself also 
with the needs of the individual for social and personal adjust- 
ment. 


(a) It will develop those linguistic skills essential to the carry- 
ing-out of democratic principles in daily living. It will promote 
that power of language requisite to securing, weighing, and ex- 
changing ideas together with a clear recognition of the emotional 
connotation and exact detonation of words, which is powerful in 
establishing attitudes. 

(b) In the expressional phases of English, discussion of per- 
sonal and social problems contingent upon the present war will 
be encouraged, and problems of mental hygiene kept constantly 
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in mind. Among these is the personal adjustment of individual 
boys and girls to the tension in family life due to anxiety about 
the war. Attitudes of fortitude can be engendered through read- 
ing and discussion, and emotional preparation for the shocks of 
war may be promoted. 

(c) A major purpose of such reading and discussion will be to 
develop a long view of the problems confronting the present in an 
effort to preserve sanity and perspective and to provide the relief 
which comes from seeing the present conflict in relation to past 
events. 

(d) Creative expression will also be fostered as an outlet for 
the emotions and as a means of reflection upon and synthesis of 
the experiences which young people are facing. 


IV. As teachers of English, we recognize that continuing 
emphasis upon all the aims presented in the report of the Basic 
Aims Committee of the National Council is important in war- 
time and that, so far as possible, all the normal experiences in 
language and in reading outlined in it should be maintained, for 
young people are being educated at the moment for the peace as 
well as for the war. Especial caution is needed to conserve those 
aesthetic and recreational values in English which are necessary 
to continuing culture, to personal growth and satisfaction, and 
to the maintenance of sanity and perspective during wartime. 








REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTIONAL 
MEMBERSHIPS 


E Board of Directors of the Association of American Colleges 

a year or more ago discussed quite informally the growing 
number of organizations which asked for membership dues and 
attendance at conventions from the member colleges of the Asso- 
ciation. There being no obvious solution to a problem with which 
each director had struggled in his own institution, a committee 
was naturally appointed. 

The committee naively undertook to define the problem by the 
method of direct inquiry. A questionnaire was sent to the 564 
members. As of February 14, 1942, 403 returns have been re- 
ceived. The committee is assured that the problem is real for 
everyone. That it is varied is indicated by the fact that the 
number of institutional memberships reported varies from one 
in three institutions to 131 in one institution. Most presidents 
reply that they can manage the problem of dues by the simple 
expedient of not joining more organizations than the budget will 
stand. When it comes to paying conference costs, the situation 
is more acute. 

The committee program included as a first action sending of 
the preliminary questionnaire to the colleges. This was to be 
followed at once by a questionnaire to the organizations listed by 
the colleges, asking each of them to consider the difficulty in 
which the colleges found themselves and to cooperate by report- 
ing the dues they receive and the number of conventions, the 
number in attendance, and any plan they had evolved for scatter- 
ing their meeting places about the country in order to cover 
different sections in different years. 

It sounded simple and helpful until the questionnaires from 
the colleges reported that our member colleges belong to nearly 
900 different organizations.: Thirty-six sheets of paper lie before 
me, 354 of them covered with names. The first on the list is the 
Abraham Lincoln Association. My eye falls on the Dairy Prod- 
ucts Association of Alabama and on the Deutsche Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft of Delaware. The National Farm Chermurgic Coun- 
cil shares a page with the National Lawyers’ Guild; the Soncino 
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Jewish Publication Society with the Saint Gregory Society for 
Liturgical Music. 

The committee wishes that some of its members were free to 
write a series of doctor’s dissertations, but in the absence of that 
incentive we are now proposing a report which will touch the 
merest fringe of a most engaging problem. We should like to 
know how much money actually drains out of our college trea- 
suries to carry these multifarious organizations. We should like 
to know the number of days devoted to attending their meetings. 
It would be helpful if a schedule could be worked out to solve all 
problems of overlapping conference dates. 

It becomes increasingly clear that no comprehensive study can 
be made in any reasonable length of time if the staff of the Asso- 
ciation office is to continue any of its normal duties. The com- 
mittee therefore proposes to delimit its field very drastically. 
The organizations with which colleges are concerned fall into five 
general categories: 

I. General institutional membership in educational organiza- 
tions representing many types of institutions; e.g., American 
Council on Education; National Education Association; confer- 
ences called by the U. S. Office of Education. 

II. General institutional membership in organizations consist- 
ing of similar types of institutions; e.g., Association of American 
Colleges ; Church-Related Colleges; Association of American Uni- 
versities ; Junior College Association ; Land Grant College Associ- 
ation; Catholic Education Association. 

III. General institutional membership in organizations with a 
geographic reference (regional or state); e.g., North Central 
Association of Schools and Colleges, etc. 

IV. Departmental membership in organizations of administra- 
tive officers ; e.g., Educational Buyers and Business Officers ; Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars; Student Health Service ; Person- 
nel Association ; Deans of Men and of Women; Publicity Direc- 
tors; American Library Association. 

V. Departmental membership in academic department organi- 
zations. These are too numerous to mention. 

The committee proposes to work with those organizations of 
types I and IV because they involve all members of the Associ- 
ation and might perhaps lend themselves to some cooperative 
effort in coordinated activities. 
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The committee wants to raise no false hopes and it goes on 
record as limiting its task to a statement of the problem and to 
the effort to effect some coordination in one small segment of the 
organizational ranks. 

Accelerated programs and matters of immediate urgency are 
delaying the work of the committee, but the gracious returners of 
the original questionnaire are assured that work is in process and 
that eventually we hope to be able to report genuine progress. 

Muprep McAFEE, Chairman 
Wiuiam P, ToLLey 
Guy E. SNAVELY 


SMALL COLLEGES 


T would be difficult to over-emphasize the service rendered our 
country by its small colleges. Most of them were built in the 
very pattern of the nation, the first fruits of our freedom; they 
were born of the pioneer spirit, nursed by self-sacrifice and the 
dreams of idealists. Many of them have now grown into large 
universities and offer special and technical trainings in addition 
to the prescribed training of body, mind and spirit. 

But some of the oldest of our colleges have never expanded into 
universities, holding instead to the old pattern, and striving to 
accomplish the one service that they have attempted since the 
beginning—to lay a sound educational foundation. Out of these 
colleges men go forth today to serve our free society in the best 
way a democracy can be served, by the trained intelligence of the 
individual citizen. 

We who sign this tribute, ourselves graduates of certain small 
colleges, are not claiming for them superiority over their neigh- 
bors; but we are urging all young people now in our schools who 
are thinking about further education to give them careful con- 
sideration before they reach a decision. We believe that such 
colleges, with their intimacy of relation between teacher and stu- 
dent, and between student and student, with their concentration 
upon the business of providing a strong background of general 
education, with their singleness of purpose, continue to serve the 
nation in a very special fashion. We believe it is not the result 
of mere accident that any list of the men who have achieved dis- 
tinction and rendered large service to our country includes a sur- 
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prising percentage of graduates of the small colleges; or that a 
surprising number of the important experiments in higher edu- 
cation have been first tried out in their classrooms. 

In signing this statement, we like to believe that we are paying 
tribute not only to those small colleges which we attended, but 
for all others of their type, scattered over the land and carrying 
on their work at a time in our nation’s history when that work is 
most needed. 


Rosert P. PATTERSON Ipa M. TARBELL 


Union College 


DoNnALD B. MACMILLAN 


Bowdoin College 
Harry L. Hopkins 

Grinnell College 
Euravu Roor, JR. 


Allegheny College 
Lewis W. Doua.as 

Amherst College 
S. S. MoCuure 

Knox College 
OweEN D. Youne 


St. Lawrence University 
ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 

Wesleyan Unwersity 
Casey (C. 8.) JONES 


Hamilton College 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 

Haverford College 
THomas J. GODDARD 


Kenyon College 
Howarp BARLow 
Reed College 


Middlebury College 
BELLAMY PARTRIDGE 
Hobart College 





FIVE MINUTES TO WIN 


PRESIDENT Ernest Hatch Wilkins of Oberlin College read to 
the students of that institution last week a long series of 
excerpts from letters written him by Oberlin men in the armed 
forces. Summed up, they said in effect: ‘‘This war is not fun, 
but our country, our homes and our way of life are worth dying 
for, and we’re going to win.”’ 
But to us the most striking individual comment was this one: 


All the months, perhaps years of training, routine, 
drills, discipline may lead to a mere five minutes of action 
with the enemy. But in that five minutes, a man must be 
at the peak of efficiency—must be able to perform his par- 
ticular task without a moment’s hesitation. For it is not 
unlikely or even unusual that upon one man can depend 
the fate of an entire battleship or platoon. 


Those three sentences, we believe, should be placed on bulletin 
boards in every army camp, on every ship, in every government 
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office, in every factory—yes, on the wall of every home in this 
country. If and when every American from the commander in 
chief down to the lowliest private and workman adopts that phi- 
losophy as his own, this war will be in the bag.—Editorial, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, February 16, 1942. 


CREED FOR CIVILIANS TO HELP WIN THE WAR 


1. I can be outspoken in my loyalty to the United States of 
America. 

2. I can practice ‘‘the courage of the commonplace.”’ 

3. I can be serene in my office and home thus spreading calm- 
ness and confidence. 

4. I can laugh heartily at least once each day. 

5. I can offer a silent prayer each day for personal strength and 
divine guidance. 

6. I can oppose rumors and destructive criticism of our war 
effort wherever I hear them. 

7. I can report disloyal statements and subversive acts to the 
proper authorities. 

8. I can purchase government Defense Securities. 

9. I can contribute liberally to the Red Cross and other relief 
agencies. 

10. I can have faith that ‘‘right makes might. ’’ 

In other words, I can be a decent American citizen From 
Dad’s Day Address at Lafayette College by President William 
Mather Lewis, of Lafayette. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES is 

carrying forward an INTENSIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
at the present time. ‘‘The Program is designed to provide op- 
portunity for Americans trained in the usual university disci- 
plines—history, economics, engineering, journalism, the physical 
and mathematical sciences, ete.—to add to their competences 
control of one of the unusual languages likely to be necessary in 
the war effort. Intensive instruction is at present available in 
several American universities in: 


Russian Turkish 
Japanese Modern Greek 
Chinese Icelandic 
Portuguese Siamese 
Arabic Malay 


Swahili 
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These languages will also be offered in courses during the coming 
Summer. Additional courses in: 


Persian Hungarian 

Dutch Burmese 

Finnish Mongol 
Hindustani 


and other languages likely to be useful will be established as 
rapidly as possible. The Program has no formal connection with 
any Government or private agency which can guarantee posts 
upon the completion of any course. However, information re- 
specting those who complete such courses successfully is freely 
available to such agencies. Modest scholarship funds are avail- 
able to a few highly selected individuals who need some assistance 
in meeting the full costs of attendance at such courses.’’ Write 
for application blanks to: The Intensive Language Program, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


QGUPPLEMEN TARY FELLOWSHIPS AND STUDY-AIDS 

offered by the AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SO- 
CIETIES : ‘‘ During the past six years the Council has adminis- 
tered and awarded a small number of fellowships and study-aids 
intended to assist younger American scholars to complete or to 
supplement their training in the humanistic disciplines. This 
program will be continued through the academic year 1942-43. 
The purpose which these study-aids are designed to serve has been 
kept sharply distinct from that envisaged by grants-in-aid-of- 
research ; they are intended to provide aid in the pursuit of pro- 
grams of study and training. They form part of a program to 
improve teaching and research in the humanities, and the study 
and training to which they are applied may take any of a number 
of directions, such as further and more intensive work in the field 
of study which the student has been cultivating; supplementary 
training at another institution and from another point of view 
as developed by other scholars in the field; training in a related 
discipline which bears upon the original field; training in one of 
the newer fields of scholarship or in a more general or more vital 
approach to one of the older fields; continued training in one of 
the fields of study in which requisite skills are more numerous 
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or more difficult and the period of apprenticeship is unusually 
long.’ For further information write to: Mortimer Graves, 
Administrative Secretary, American Council of Learned Societies, 
1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


MANY LATIN-AMERICAN COMPOSERS, musicologists, 

teachers and performers have visited American colleges dur- 
ing the past two years. These visits have frequently occurred at 
very short notice causing considerable confusion and inconveni- 
ence. It has been suggested that colleges set aside several days 
during the coming year for Latin-American musicians who wish 
to visit and lecture about or play the music of their respective 
countries. Those interested in availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of visits from the distinguished creators, muscial perform- 
ers and scholars of our sister republics, are requested to get in 
touch with: Music Division, Pan American Union, Washington, 


D.C. 


N INTER-AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR has 

’ been organized by the National Broadcasting Company. This 
project is an effort ‘‘to utilize the immense power and unique 
characteristics of radio’’ in the furthering of mutual understand- 
ing of the various cultures and ideals of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. The Executive Director of the Association is a 
member of the Organizing Committee. 


THIS YEAR FORDHAM celebrated its Centenary. Though 

everything on the program went off according to schedule, 
one could hardly hear the speeches for the crash of falling nations 
and the grinding roar of civilization tumbling into another valley. 
It is only natural, therefore, that curious minds are already be- 
ginning to wonder about the background of our Sesqui-Centennial 
in 1991. Of course, at the present moment there is not a great 
deal we can tell them in detail. All we can say with certainty 
about that interesting date is that there will be a Holy Father 
somewhere in the world, good and evil everywhere, rain and 
sunshine, and a great deal of muddle-headed thinking. Nor is 
there anything strange in being able to prophesy that much. 
What is strange is that we cannot prophesy one thing more about 
next September. 
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Though at first glance it may not look too much like defense 
activity, few things can be of more lasting value to a country at 
war than piling up sandbags around Higher Education. We 
shall co-operate, therefore, in every way, with the Government’s 
every desire, as we did in 1918, but shall never forget that, day 
after tomorrow, the whole world will be starved for the Liberal 
Arts. Our descendants will probably worship the philosophic 
mind as the rarest thing in life and cry at the sight of beauty. 
So, if we can only manage to survive the storm, our missionary 
work is all cut out for us—(Excerpt from Annual Report for 
1941, President Robert I. Gannon of Fordham University.) 


HE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS held its 
Second American Congress for Aesthetics in Washington, 
D. C., under the auspices of the Catholic University of America, 
on April 23, 24, 25,1942. The idea of having the Congresses for 
Aesthetics in America, similar to those held in Europe for many 
years, was conceived by Dr. Felix M. Gatz, while attending the 
Second International Congress for Aesthetics (Paris, 1937) as an 
American delegate, reading a paper on the subject ‘‘ American 
Aestheties.’’ One year later, Dr. Gatz with the assistance of Dr. 
Max Schoen and Mr. Alexander Kostellow organized the First 
American Congress for Aesthetics which was held in Scranton on 
April 13, 14, 15, 1939, under the auspices of the University of 
Scranton. At the close of the Congress the American Society for 
Aesthetics was founded. It has been decided that the Society 
should have Congresses for Aesthetics not less frequently than 
once every three years. 


A WAR POLICY FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS is a recent 

booklet of the Educational Policies Commission in which the 
Commission suggests that education can make its best contribu- 
tion to the war if school boards and educational workers consider 
carefully each of the following eleven groups of activities and 
give immediate priority in time, attention, personnel and funds 
to appropriate war duties of the schools: (1) Training workers 
for war industries and services. (2) Safeguarding health and 
physical efficiency. (3) Producing goods and services needed 
for the war. (4) Conserving materials by prudent consumption 
and salvage. (5) Helping to raise funds to finance the war. 
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(6) Increasing effective man-power by correcting educational 
deficiencies. (7) Protecting school children and property against 
attack. (8) Protecting the ideals of democracy against war 
hazards. (9) Teaching the issues, aims and progress of the war 
and the peace. (10) Maintaining intelligent loyalty to Ameri- 
ean democracy. (11) Sustaining the morale of children and 
adults. Published by the National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Washington, D. C. 


[HE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION—Owen D. Young 

(New York), Chairman; Henry I. Harriman (Boston), Vice 
Chairman; Miriam Van Waters (Framingham, Massachusetts), 
Secretary; Will W. Alexander (Chicago) ; Clarence A. Dykstra 
(Madison); Dorothy Canfield Fisher (Arlington, Vermont) ; 
Willard E. Givens (Washington); George Johnson (Washing- 
ton) ; Mordecai W. Johnson (Washington) ; Chester H. Rowell 
(San Francisco); William F. Russell (New York); John W. 
Studebaker (Washington); Henry C. Taylor (Chicago); Mat- 
thew Woll (New York) ; George F. Zook (Washington) ; Floyd 
W. Reeves (Washington), Directors—has printed its general re- 
port, based on six and one-half years of study and deliberation, 
in book form entitled YOUTH AND THE FUTURE. Mr. Young 
writes in his Introduction, ‘‘It is the purpose of the American 
Youth Commission in this report to set forth a program in regard 
to youth—a program based on the experience of the past, ad- 
justed to the harsh realities of the present and adequate to fore- 
seeable needs of the future.’’ Specific recommendations are 
made for dealing with the complex of economic, education and 
social problems that will confront American youth in the years to 
come. The basic plans for action presented in this report embrace 
such fields as: employment opportunity; youth work programs; 
education; occuptional adjustment; leisure time; marriage and 
the home; health ; delinquency ; citizenship ; the responsibility of 
the community, the state and the Federal Government in plan- 
ning and in action. Published by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 


NINE MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF COLGATE UNI- 
VERSITY worked together in the compilation of THE 
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AMERICAN IDEA, which is designed to help the reader under. 
stand—through historical survey and analysis of the current 
scene—‘The American way of life,’’ and to understand the role 
of our country in the history of civilization. The first three 
chapters are devoted to a consideration of American Democracy, 
its historical background and as it relates to government and the 
American Economy. Subsequent chapters consider American 
Science, Art, Literature, Education, Religion and Philosophy. 
The book was inspired by a letter written by a senior to the col- 
lege paper in the spring of 1941: 


What is the trouble with most of us? Year after year 
the majority of young men go out into the world without a 
very deep faith and conviction in the democratic way of 
life. It is time for us to catch the spirit of America, yes 
the spirit of its past, of its destiny, together with the spirit 
of its culture, its psychology and its philosophy. . . . We 
can renew faith only by going beyond the transitory trap- 
pings of the American epic to the very heart and soul of 
our country. ... Our way of life, with all its short- 
comings, seems pretty sound to me, and I believe it is time 
for all of us to begin to get selfconscious about its positive 
values. 


There is a textbook edition as well as a trade edition. E. T. 
Adams is the editor and Harper and Brothers, New York, the 
publishers. 


HE STORY OF THE EIGHT-YEAR STUDY With Con- 
clusions and Recommendations by Wilford M. Aikin (Ohio 
State), is the introductory volume of the series Adventure in 
American Education. The Eight-Year Study, conducted by the 
Progressive Education Association in thirty selected high schools 
in the nation grew out of an attempt 


1. To establish a relationship between school and college 
that would permit and encourage reconstruction in the 
secondary school. 

2. To find, through exploration and experimentation, 
how the high school in the United States can serve youth 
more effectively. 


The study was carried on in both private and public schools, 
large and small, and representing different sections of the United 
States. Before the experiment could be launched it was neces- 
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sary to secure the cooperation of the colleges and universities so 
that they would accept these students. Each individual school 
was permitted to establish its own program—in each case de- 
signed to meet the problems of youth. In twenty-five selected 
higher institutions graduates of the Eight-Year schools were 
paired with graduates of other high schools, and it was concluded 
by staff members participating that ‘‘The thirty school graduates 
as a group have done a somewhat better job than the comparison 
group whether success is judged by college standards, by the stu- 
dents’ contemporaries, or by the individual students.’’ 

The descriptive material of the study is interesting and in- 
formative. The chapter ‘‘This We Have Learned’’ will be per- 
haps the most interesting to leaders in higher education. The 
two major conclusions are: 


First, the assumption that preparation for the liberal 
arts college depends upon the study of certain prescribed 
subjects in the secondary school is no longer tenable. 

The second major implication of the results of the Eight- 
Year Study is that secondary schools can be trusted with a 
greater measure of freedom than college requirements now 


permit. 
The book is published by Harper and Brothers, New York. 


DUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES AND LIBRARIES, 
written by Gerald D. McDonald, is the report of an investi- 
gation made by a Joint Committee on Educational Films and 
Libraries composed of representatives of related film groups and 
of the American Library Association. This study by a librarian 
investigator was made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Mr. McDonald’s exceedingly fine survey seems to 
lead inescapably to the conclusion that the use of films at the 
present time ‘‘is severely restricted largely because of unsolved 
difficulties in distribution at the consumer level.’’ The Com- 
mittee, therefore, believing in the great educational potentiali- 
ties of films, has set forth pertinent suggestions concerning spe- 
cific situations where experimentation, demonstration or develop- 
ment are especially needed. The following chapter headings 
indicate the scope of the present volume: The Educational Re- 
sponsibility of the Library; The Educational Film; Films and 
the Public Library; Films in Adult Education; Films in the 
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School Library; Films in the College and University Library; 
Films as Historical Records; Training for Library Film Service, 
Published by the American Library Association, Chicago. 


OLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY MUSEUMS is a message for 
college and university presidents—and trustees—from the 
director of the American Association of Museums, Laurence Vail 
Coleman. It is not a manual of museum methods, but rather ‘‘a 
report on the state of things, with recommendations as to what 
ought to be done in the light of experience. . . . Campus mu- 
seums of all kinds are considered, and even the smallest teaching 
collection is looked upon as a museum.’’ The book contains some 
fine illustrations and 12 floor plans. Published by The American 
Association of Museums, Washington, D. C. 


ARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS: ‘‘Since 
1935, under a grant from the General Education Board, the 
Faculty of Sarah Lawrence College,’’ writes President Constance 
Warren, ‘‘has been engaged in a close examination of the teach- 
ing process, and of teaching methods, especially methods used in 
certain courses for freshmen. They have cooperated in keeping 
records of their observations. The Columbia University Press 
is now publishing some of these observations—TEACHING THE 
INDIVIDUAL, an analysis of some of the psychological factors in 
education; and LITERATURE FOR INDIVIDUAL EDUCA- 
TION and PSYCHOLOGY FOR INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION, 
which are reports on freshmen courses in these two fields. . . .” 
Volume I, LITERATURE FOR INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION, 
is written by Esther Raushenbush and deals with an exploratory 
course in literature in detail. Volume II, edited by Esther 
Raushenbush, is PSYCHOLOGY FOR INDIVIDUAL EDUCA- 
TION, and a companion volume to Volume I. Ruth L. Munro 
is the author of Volume III, TEACHING THE INDIVIDUAL. 


THE ROAD TO FREEDOM is a drama by Frances H. Kohan 

and Truda T. Weil depicting ‘‘crucial moments of history 
when human liberty hung in the balance and when but for de- 
cisive action by the people, the scales might have been tipped for 
tyranny.’’ No mere series of tableaux, this pageant is as timely 
as the day’s current news. As it makes vivid the whole story of 
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man’s struggle to be free, it impresses upon the audience the fact 
that ‘‘the liberty Americans alone enjoy was not won all at once, 
put a little at a time, and only after overcoming the strongest 
opposition.’’ Harper and Brothers are the publishers. 


THE WILLIAMSTOWN INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELA- 

TIONS presents in book form—THE WORLD WE WANT 
TO LIVE IN, edited by Everett Ross Clinchy—the stimulating 
discussions of the 1941 summer Institute on the shape of the post- 
war world. Sponsored by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, such distinguished leaders as A. A. Berle Jr., Thomas 
E. Dewey, Henry Noble McCracken, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Harold 
F. Guinzburg, Nelson A. Rockefeller, Roger W. Straus, James P. 
Baxter 3rd, Howard Coonley, Arthur H. Compton agreed that 
the postwar world can only be founded on a deep-seated belief in 
the right kind of religion. The spiritual motive must inspire us 
to create the world we want to live in and to make the vast social, 
economic and political changes necessary for the future. Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Inc., New York is the publisher. 


[THE DEVELOPMENT OF UNIVERSITY CENTERS IN 

THE SOUTH edited by A. F. Kuhlman contains the papers 
presented at the dedication of the Joint University Library, 
December 5—6, 1941, Nashville, Tennessee. Information concern- 
ing this new university center in the South was given in ‘‘ Among 
the Colleges,’’ March, 1942 A. A. C. Bulletin. The published 
work is divided into four chapters (1) The Library’s Contribu- 
tion to Scholarship, (2) The Development of University Centers, 
(3) The Library and Higher Education, (4) Further Implica- 
tions of the Joint University Libraries and the University Center 
Movement. The Peabody Press and The Vanderbilt University 
Press are the publishers. 


E USE OF THE LIBRARY BY STUDENT TEACHERS is 
a study presenting some factors relating to the use of the 
library by student teachers in thirty-one colleges in the area of 
the North Central Association. Functions of the library in col- 
leges educating teachers are outlined, improvements needed are 
clearly stated and definite suggestions are made for faculty- 
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library cooperation. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 


SOURCE BOOK ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION—as related 

to the Colleges and Theological Seminaries of the Church, has 
been compiled by Henry H. Sweets and published by the Execu- 
tive Committee of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. The material has been gathered 
from many sources over a period of many years. ‘‘The purpose 
of this Movement (Christian Education Movement),’’ writes Mr, 
Sweets in his Foreword, ‘‘is to remind the officers and members 
of the Church that religion is an essential part of education, and 
that education is imperative if the Church is to achieve the pur- 
pose of the Christian program.’’ Chapter X, ‘‘The Unique 
Place and Function of the Christian College,’’ will be of particular 
interest to many of our member colleges. 


Two CUBBERLEY LECTURES IN EDUCATION, delivered 

at Stanford University, which should prove of interest to our 
readers recently have been printed. One is Education Leader- 
ship in This Emergency by William G. Carr, Secretary, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and Associate Secretary, National 
Education Association ; the other is Emergent Conceptions of the 
School Administrator’s Task by Harold Benjamin, Dean, College 
of Education, University of Maryland. 


E CURRICULUM OF THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS by Brother William Mang is an evaluation of the 
curriculum of the Catholic high school for boys in the states com- 
prising the area of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools based on the objective characteristics and the 
activities of pupils. Private Edition, distributed by The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries. 


HANDBOOK OF CIVILIAN PROTECTION has been pre- 
pared by the Civilian Defense Council of the College of the 
City of New York which contains the essential, basic information 
that every citizen should have. This book—convenient pocket- 
size—gives concise, practical and expert information on what you 
should do to protect yourself and your family in the event of 
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enemy air attack and what you can do to contribute to the safety 
of your community and to the efficiency of our national war 
effort. Published by Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 


HE AMERICAN VOCATION ASSOCIATION has published 

as A. V. A. Research Bulletin, No. 2, December, 1941, A Study 
of Industrial Teacher Education at the Graduate Level. The 
report represents one of a series of studies sponsored by the 
National Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers, a profes- 
sional group affiliated with the American Vocational Association. 


A COLLECTION of his writings has been presented to H. Car- 

rington Lancaster by his former students at The Johns Hop- 
kins University and other friends in anticipation of his sixtieth 
birthday, November 10, 1942, entitled ADVENTURES OF A 
LITERARY HISTORIAN. A complete Bibliography of Profes- 
sor Lancaster’s work to date (February 1942) is included. 


SOcraL NORMS AND THE BEHAVIOR OF COLLEGE 

STUDENTS by J. Edward Todd has been published as Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 833 by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 








WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING TO DEFEND* 


JAMES B. CONANT 
PRESIDENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AM very glad this evening to accept the opportunity which has 
been offered to me by the Crimson network—an opportunity 
to speak to students of the University on the subject, ‘‘ What 
We Are Fighting to Defend.’’ For to members of a democracy 
at war a consideration of their purpose is all important, 
In a society of free men and women each individual must 
work out his own conclusions for himself. He must fashion them 
from the relentless march of events through a long and searching 
process of debate. 

Until the Japanese settled the matter for us, we in the United 
States were of two minds as to whether it would require actual 
fighting on our part to win this war. The deep conflict between 
the ideal of peace and the ideal of freedom was still unresolved. 
We as a people were torn between our hatred of war and our 
hatred of the Nazi philosophy of tyranny and fear. But now the 
time of war has come. * * * 

The road ahead may be long and arduous, and as a nation we 
would do well to consider soberly what victory requires. But it 
is not my purpose this evening to discuss this topic. Neither 
military strategy, nor the battle of production, nor the mobiliza- 
tion of trained manpower falls within the scope of this brief talk. 
Rather I should like to discuss the fundamental issue of this war 
as it affects the citizens of this country. I shall address myself 
to the single question, what are we fighting to defend? * * * 

Today the United States and Great Britain share a common 
language, a common form of law, the Bill of Rights protecting 
freedom of speech and worship and trial by jury; and the two 
countries also possess related forms of representative government. 
These embody principles fundamental to any nation dedicated to 
individual freedom. But to the tenets common to both nations 
the United States added from the earliest days a principle pecu- 
liar to itself—the abolition of hereditary privilege. 

Among the aims of the founders of this Government, the aboli- 

* Excerpts from an address given over the system of the Crimson Radio 
Network at Harvard, January 20, 1942. 
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tion of hereditary privilege was recognized as peculiarly distinc- 
tive. The inclusion of the doctrine as an avowed purpose of the 
nation was an innovation in political and social practice. Its 
influence in shaping our national progress has stamped our way 
of life as something individual and apart. Such phrases as 
‘‘there are no classes in America,’’ and ‘‘three generations from 
shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves’’ have been hallmarks of our social 
order. With us the doctrine of equal opportunity—opportunity 
for all—has been part and parcel of our belief in individual free- 
dom. It is a touchstone of our heritage, that heritage which 
today we are fighting to defend. 

Perhaps the most essential characteristics of the American way 
of life are based on our experience as a nation of pioneers. As 
compared with the evolution of European society, the American 
scene for generations was devoid of group struggles and op- 
pressed minorities; serfs and rich landlords, bourgeois and 
princes were conspicuous by their absence. Change, not sta- 
bility; hard work, not leisure; rewards for initiative and bold- 
ness, not assurances of security and safety characterized pioneer 
life throughout the expansion of the United States. The element 
of flexibility, of incessant movement was universally characteris- 
tic of the first century of our national life. 

During this whole period, in spite of wars and business reces- 
sions, an expanding economy dominated the country. Incurable 
optimism, dreams of Napoleonic vision, utopian hopes, intense 
interest in tomorrow, disregard (indeed contempt) for yesterday 
marked the typical American in the eyes of more sophisticated 
observers. The panorama was constantly moving forward; it 
was never still. It was not so much the frontier as the ‘‘ever- 
moving frontier’’ which left so deep an imprint on the American 
way of life. 

‘*They were all hungry for the horizon.’’ These words were 
used by a writer in describing a family of typical Americans who, 
generation after generation, moved farther west—a family of 
pioneers who saw more than one of their children mount the 
ladder to fame and fortune. As a people, we citizens of the 
United States have for a century and a half thirsted and hun- 
gered for that distant misty line that separates earth from sky. 
So long as we suffer from this restless appetite we need never 
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know despair. So long as we have the courage and boldness of 
the adventurer in the wilderness we shall never know defeat. We 
may face with confidence both the manifold adjustments to a 
total war and the perplexities of modern industrialized life in the 
post-war era. In short, we may resolutely answer the challenge 
of the would-be dictators of the world. 

To be sure, many in the past years of disillusionment have 
asked, ‘‘Can our heritage derived from an earlier period endure 
in the modern age?’’ In facing the defeatism prevalent on this 
question, there is one bit of evidence that should not be over- 
looked. If there had been no counter-currents in our history, 
one might be more pessimistic about the future. If the entire 
record had been one of uniform and progressive development of 
the American way of life, of a steady and uninterrupted ap- 
proach to a goal of a free society without hereditary privilege, 
one might be discouraged by the events of the last forty years. 
One might say that all the great achievements of the past must 
be gone forever; that they belong to the age of the powder horn 
and the musket, of the clearing of forests and the ox team; that 
industrialism and big cities have rung down the curtain on our 
special American drama; that we must begin anew. One might 
then assume that we could not meet the dictators of the Axis on 
their own ground, the ground which they have chosen and emerge 
other than a totalitarian state. 

But when one considers all the vicissitudes of the American 
ideal in the last one hundred and fifty years, there seems little 
justification for such a defeatist verdict. From 1776 to the pres- 
ent day there have always been powerful groups among us giv- 
ing only lip service to the American creed. Inarticulate but 
strong social and economic powers have always existed, working 
against the development of a free society. In large sectors of 
the country and for relatively long periods of time, reaction has 
prevailed. Often there has been movement away from, not 
towards, the American ideal. In spite of all this, however, the 
republic has survived and on the whole moved forward along 
the appointed course. 

In a long and arduous journey it is sometimes heartening to 
recount the hardships which have been endured. The record of 
difficulties surmounted cheers one on. In that sense a survey of 
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the seamy side of American history is worth while. For if one 
is to look to the future sanely it is essential to balance honestly 
the bad of the past record with the good. Personally I rejoice 
in all that has been brought to the surface by the ‘‘debunking’’ 
of pleasant myths of our achievements as a nation. As soon as 
the novelty of contrasting these new readings of our history be- 
comes outworn, the real significance of the revelation will be plain 
to all who read. By demonstrating that the heroic age of our 
founding was peopled with human beings with motives quite as 
mixed as those of the present day, the concept of a miraculous 
Golden Age forever vanished has been broken and destroyed. 

The real miracle stands out more strikingly than ever. In 
spite of the machinations of corrupt self-seekers, in spite of the 
growth of a variety of vested interests, in spite of ruling castes 
and vicious cliques, in spite of all external pressures and internal 
trials, a nation of free men survived and prospered. And, what 
is most incredible of all, became more firm in adherence to the 
ideals made explicit in the founding. 

Even at the lowest point of the up and down swings of our 
national history we have never ceased to be partisans of the free 
way of life. We have never repudiated the fundamental premise 
of our civilization, the premise alike of Catholic, Protestant and 
Jew, a belief in the dignity of the individual. And it is our 
freedom to hold this belief which has been imperilled by the suc- 
cesses of the armed might of the Nazi state. For, let us never 
forget, it is this belief in the dignity of the individual man which 
is denied, condemned and ridiculed by those in power in totali- 
tarian lands. 

How hard it is for the members of a free country to imagine 
what it means to be subjects of a regimented state! How dificult 
it is for us to conceive what it means to live in a conquered land! 
How few realize the hour-by-hour existence of those who are 
“‘sleich gestaltet!’’? Such words as secret police, machine gun 
and concentration camp bring to our minds no real pictures. 
They have less emotional effect than the words operating room 
and ambulance—grave words which connote to many the realities 
of human suffering. The average citizen of the United States has 
led such a happy, free and secure life that he has been incapable 
of imagining either the true nature of the Nazi party or the life 
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of those who live and suffer under the rule of Hitler’s agents, 
This is why we as a nation faltered so long in our decision to enter 
the war with unstinted energy and determination. This is why 
some among us still cling to the belief in victory through the 
collapse of Germany from within. 

Those who once blithely said, ‘‘Nothing can be worse than 
war,’’ and ‘‘I would as soon live under Hitler as Chamberlain” 
have for the most part long since changed their minds. But 
there appear to be a goodly number who believe that peace will 
come through the uprising of the conquered peoples and the re- 
volt of the better elements in Germany. Those who argue thus 
are, to my mind, living in an unreal world. They fail to realize 
how modern methods of communication and modern weapons 
assist the arbitrary rule of the many by the few. They fail to 
comprehend how widespread are the activities of the fanatically 
devoted Nazi agents in Germany and in the occupied lands, how 
many co-workers these agents can enlist and what power these 
groups exercise in an industrialized society. The telephone, 
methods of radio communication, the armored automobile, the 
airplane and the machine gun are to the modern dictator what 
armored knights were to the landlords of the Middle Ages. The 
peasants were cowed and obeyed in former times; today it is all 
but the members of the ruling party who must suffer and be 
silent. Those who cannot put their hands on modern weapons 
are helpless. The embattled farmer with his shotgun long since 
passed from the historical stage. But the barricades of Paris of 
the Commune of 1870 are almost as far away. 

To my mind, there can be no escape from the conclusion that 
only a decisive military victory can terminate this war. Our 
distinctive way of life on this continent cannot be preserved un- 
less we defeat Japan, Germany and Italy. Therefore, the first 
task before us is by necessity a military one. But if we win this 
war and lose our freedom, our vision of opportunity for all, our 
hope of realizing a free and classless nation—we shall have fought 
in vain. The problem of moving towards our ideal of a free and 
classless society while engaged in total war is difficult, we must 
admit. All the more reason why each and every citizen must 
labor towards this goal. We must face internal difficulties and 
dangers as realistically as we face our hostile foe. The situation 
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is not made any easier by the impact of the economic problems 
of the last decade. * * * As a consequence of our immediate past 
and the confused ideologies of the present, we shall have various 
hostile doctrines which are inimical to our way of life to contend 
with even while we fight. I do not refer to Nazi propaganda, or 
to those few who are traitorously working for Germany or Japan. 
With treachery we can deal directly. I refer rather to the in- 
sidious dangers which may come from both right and left, from 
extreme views on either side. 

This challenge is now before us. All who believe in the virility 
of our birthright should stand united to see to it that we fight 
effectively and at the same time preserve our freedom. To this 
end we must guard jealously the Bill of Rights and the civil lib- 
erties which are guaranteed by the Constitution and the tradi- 
tions of this country. Let us be careful in watching against the 
fifth columnists within, for undoubtedly there are many. But 
let us be equally zealous in guarding the rights of our individual 
citizens. It is unfortunately true that reactionaries and radicals 
alike have often taken refuge under a slogan of ‘‘ Protect the Bill 
of Rights.’’ We all know how readily communists, whose regime 
if it came in power would destroy freedom of speech, have de- 
manded for their protection these same freedoms guaranteed by 
the Constitution they would destroy. We have also seen reac- 
tionaries, declaring for the restoration of our liberties; when 
they desired the repeal of some particular legislation affecting 
adversely their own interests. The result of these repeated ap- 
peals to the Bill of Rights by extremists on either side has been 
one of the causes of the widespread skepticism about American 
ideals in general. It will be a temptation in time of war to use 
the threat to our national existence to enforce points of view 
which are fundamentally hostile to the very freedoms we are 
fighting to defend. 

Therefore, if we are to do our double duty in the grim days 
ahead, we as citizens of this republic must not only give unstint- 
ingly to the war effort, but we must also struggle to maintain the 
fundamentals of our nation—freedom and equality of opportun- 
ity for all. To this end we should examine critically every pro- 
posal that comes before us. We must jealously guard the demo- 
cratic process, local responsibility, universal public education. 
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We must see that individual responsibility and initiative are 
honored as never before in industry, in government, in the Army 
and the Navy. We must demand the recognition of merit, the 
discounting of hereditary privilege and the rapid promotion of 
those who have capacity to serve. 

The very existence of a national crisis may be used if we so 
desire to inject a greater degree of mobility into our social struc- 
ture. We can make it easier, not harder for young men of abil- 
ity to find a proper outlet foi their talents irrespective of their 
parents’ income. To be sure, modern war accentuates the role 
of government, limits the opportunities for fresh enterprises initi- 
ated by groups of men with imagination and courage to take risks. 
It drains off into war industries those boys in high school who 
have little financial backing while others of more wealth go on 
to college. To that extent mobility is limited, the social structure 
becomes frozen. But on the other hand, if popular opinion so 
demands, government and industry can operate in such a way 
as to force to the fore the idea of ‘‘careers freely open to the 
talented.’’ 

I am sure the invisible audience I am addressing will agree 
that it is not enough to answer the question, what are we fighting 
to defend, in terms alone of the past and present—in terms of 
our heritage or the measure to be taken in times of war. We 
must face the problem of what we as a nation of free men must 
do once the fighting ceases. The day the Nazi regime collapses 
will be the beginning of a new era—the era of reconstruction. 
Anarchy in Germany and the enslaved lands will be the certain 
signal that complete victory has been won. It will be the sign 
that the military struggle is over. But it will also be the sign 
that a new set of problems confronts the world. * * * 

It is too early now to attempt to specify the details of a post- 
war settlement. But it is not too early to discuss the broad out- 
lines of the sort of world we may hope to live in once Hitler is 
defeated. We are now fighting to defend our American way of 
life. When the fighting ceases we must be equally vigilant in 
preserving this way of life during a period of readjustment. We 
must in particular guard with a jealous eye those characteristics 
which are the product of our own unique heritage. This cannot 
be accomplished, however, without an active participation in a 
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reordering of the international scene. When peace comes we 
shall have to face up to the fact that the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of world leadership are ours. But we shall have to steer 
a careful course laid out with a true understanding of both our- 
selves and the other peoples of the world. On the one hand, the 
errors of the isolationists of 1919 are to be avoided. We cannot 
bury our heads in our own internal problems. On the other. 
hand, we must avoid the dangerous assumption that we can impose 
our way of life on other countries. For it has been pointed out 
that the present conflict is to some degree a vast civil war. Onan 
international scale as well as in our own country we shall have 
to face unflinchingly the latent conflict between the ‘‘haves’’ and 
the ‘‘have nots.’’ To quench the flames of war will not suffice; 
the smouldering embers must be uncovered and extinguished. 
We shall have to understand how much the rise of Hitler in Ger- 
many and the distintegration of France were due to the inherent 
weaknesses of a stratified society. Here in the United States, be- 
eause of our history and other favoring circumstances, we have 
the possibility of resolving in one special way the clash between 
private property and universal suffrage. By approaching more 
nearly to our ideal of a casteless nation we may be able to retain 
the benefits of private initiative in industry and preserve a true 
political decomcracy. Admittedly the undertaking will be diffi- 
cult here. How much more so will it be to attempt to extend 
our own particular solution to other lands. 

We must be prepared, therefore, at the outset to have the 
process of reconstruction proceed slowly, very slowly. There can 
be no magical restoration of freedom, peace and happiness for 
all. Furthermore, we must be prepared to have different forms 
of free societies and recognize the merits of each. Political 
dogmatism and a holier-than-thou attitude on the part of the 
United States will be of little help. But in our willingness to 
make haste slowly and to be tolerant in our understanding of the 
development of other types of social structures, there can be no 
compromise on one fundamental issue. We shall have to insist 
that the final international order will be based on freedom. For 
in the modern world of contracted distances and complex indus- 
trial interactions, tyranny and freedom cannot live in peace. 








THE WAR OF CIVILIZATION SHOULD FOLLOW 
THE WAR OF FORCE 


J. H. REYNOLDS 
PRESIDENT, HENDRIX COLLEGE 


UR failure to train leaders of peace as we train leaders of war 
is responsible for many wars. The people who negotiate 
peace often have no special preparation for the task. Peace 
terms are frequently dictated by the victor, and sometimes ven- 
geance is a motive. Nations should definitely train soldiers of 
peace and civilization. These leaders of civilization should be 
specialists in organizing peace within the nation and an inter- 
national order that will foster peace among the nations. The 
present war grew out of the failure of the peace concluded at the 
close of the first World War. We have perfected the arts of 
war; we have failed in the arts of peace. Have we learned the 
lessons taught by past mistakes? Are we going to repeat the 
mistakes of 1919 when we write the terms of peace and of inter- 
national order after this war? 


Souprers or PEAcr AND CIVILIZATION 


Hitler’s ruthless wars are bringing mankind to see that inter- 
national order is as important to the citizen personally as is 
his local government. This widening knowledge of mankind is 
preparing the way for the organization of an effective inter- 
national order when we lay down our arms. America should 
begin at once to educate soldiers of peace and of civilization as 
purposefully and thoroughly as she is training soldiers of force. 
She should attack as vigorously the problems of permanent na- 
tional and world peace as she is attacking the problems of win- 
ning the war of force. 

Two Wars 


America is facing and fighting two wars—first, a war of force 
aimed at the military defeat of the Axis powers; and second, a 
war of peace aimed at building an efficient national and inter- 
national order designed to guarantee permanent peace among 
nations. 
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Tue War or CivimizaTion May Be Losr 


We won the first World War of force; we lost the war of peace 
at its close, a fact responsible for the present conflict. It is easier 
to win a war of force than to win a war of peace, for success in the 
latter war requires rich knowledge, patience and tolerance, quali- 
ties and attitudes often not found at the close of a great conflict. 
If the war of civilization is not won, both wars are lost, whatever 
the verdict in the war of force. The failures to win the wars 
of peace are responsible for most of the bloody wars of history. 
Under the stress and excitement of battles on land, on sea and in 
the air, we are stimulated to put forth our maximum effort and to 
throw millions of men and billions of resources into the struggle. 
If we realize that the battles of peace after the war, both national 
and international, are as important in saving civilization and in 
preventing later wars as winning the war itself, the nation would 
be as ready to attack the problem of training soldiers of peace as 
she is in training soldiers of force. This is the next step for 
mankind to take. Are we wise enough to take that step now? 


AMERICA WILL EMERGE THE GREATEST POWER IN THE WORLD 


America will emerge from this war the most powerful nation on 
earth ; her voice will be the most potent in the settlement of world 
problems at its close. Her leaders, now highly honored among 
nations, will be influential in reorganizing a national and world 
order. America will wield a powerful influence in winning the 
war. She should wield an equally large influence in restoring 
civilization after the war. What kind of a civilization will it be? 
Each Churchill and Roosevelt has a group studying terms of 
peace and the structure of world affairs to preserve the peace 
after the war. Are these civilization builders enlightened ? 


War or CIVILIZATION AND PEACE 


Although our immediate task is to crush the Axis powers, we 
must now, if our victory is to be permanent, address ourselves to 
the task of preparing to win the battle of civilization. Probably 
the governments of England, America, Russia and China will 
frame the treaty of peace and outline the world order. Adequate 
preparation is necessary if we build a permanent peace. For the 
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peace treaty should be brief, allowing for the wisdom of man to 
fill in and elaborate. 

The nation must treat seriously the training of leaders of peace 
as she now treats the training of soldiers to win the war. America 
must begin now to train soldiers for the war of civilization. As 
America is spending billions to win the military conflict, she must 
spend substantial sums to build a stable civilization after the war. 
What, concretely, are the steps that America must take now to 
get ready for this second war? 

First, Talent.—America must now through tests discover the 
best talent among the youth of the nation—young men and 
women—and she must put them into training centers for build- 
ing social leaders for the war of peace just as definitely and as 
well planned as she has assembled in training camps men physi- 
eally fit for soldiers of force. These centers for training the 
soldiers of civilization must train the best intellectual and social 
leaders of history. The nation must take the best talent dis- 
covered, whether in the army, the navy or in the secondary 
schools and colleges, and put them into her civil West Points, 
that is, her training centers for preparing leaders of civilization. 

Second, Training Centers.—Fortunately these civil West Points 
need not be built like military training camps. The colleges and 
universities of the nation are ready at hand as agencies to furnish 
this training. Hundreds of millions of dollars are invested in 
them. Experience in the training of American leaders for three 
hundred years places at the disposal of the nation training centers 
for building a great civilian leadership. In addition, these insti- 
tutions in their faculties have the most learned scholars of the 
world. By collaboration between the best brains of the govern- 
ment and the ablest scholars in these institutions there can be 
worked out a course of study for training competent men and 
women to guide the nation and the world in a better social and 
international order. There should also be brought into the staffs 
some distinguished social leaders whose experience in the world 
of affairs puts them in position to contribute much to the training 
of soldiers of civilization. The course of study will include 
economics, politics, the social sciences, philosophy, ethics, inter- 
national affairs and modern languages. 
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Third, Lectures.—The Government will make available for spe- 
cial lecturers at these institutions the ablest members of the 
government as well as the great social thinkers of the nation to 
inspire the students in these training centers with a large sense 
of social responsibility and a vision of the problems of govern- 
ment, national or international. The best thought of the world, 
with respect to national and international problems, should be 
made available in these training centers. 

Fourth, Government Aid.—These colleges will require addi- 
tional financial resources. If the Government takes seriously 
the problem of training soldiers of civilization, it will spend 
money on these centers. The failure to do this in the past is 
costing America and the world mammoth sums of money and hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives. If we want to end wars and center 
the energies of mankind on constructive programs of civilization, 
we must spend money and energy in training leaders of civiliza- 
tion. This training must include complete knowledge of the 
history of international relations, a full knowledge of the failures 
of the past responsible for the present and earlier wars, and how 
national and international affairs can be directed and shaped 
that we may have peace. 

Fifth, Modern Languages.—A heaie: weakness of America is 
that her people speak and read only one language. For this task 
of great social leadership a wise program will include training in 
one or more of the modern languages so that the men and women 
who are to work in the interest of peace and order will be able 
to speak one or more languages other than English. 


Tue Two Wars ARE ONE 


In a sense, the two wars are one. The winning of both wars is 
necessary. They are separated in this discussion in order to give 
emphasis to something which we have not done before, namely, 
the conscious training of men and women specifically for tasks 
of peace and civilization after the war. If we neglect this now as 
in the past it will mean that we will again have to fight future 
wars. Has this lesson of the failure to prepare for peace been 
sufficiently learned? Will America, instructed by that experi- 
ence, present the world with the best trained social leaders that 
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mankind has ever known? In this task we need the most creative 
minds trained to their highest capacity and possessed of a sense 
of world responsibility. 

Other Nations Involved.—The Government through diplo- 
matic channels might take up with Great Britain, Russia and 
China the question of their adopting a similar program of train- 
ing leaders for the period of peace after the war. 


CIVILIZATION A CHANGING PROCESS 


Civilization is a process of continuing change in response to 
the growing life of man. Hence any proposed order, national 
or international, should be flexible and therefore responsive to 
changes incident to normal growth. Relieved of the threat of 
war and of heavy military burdens, society may grow more rap- 
idly and the framework of peace may encourage this expanding 
life. 





NATIONAL FITNESS THROUGH SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


HIRAM A. JONES 
NATIONAL COORDINATOR, PHYSICAL FITNESS THROUGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Our Nationau Sarety IMPERILED 


At the end of 1941, according to the National Selective Service 

System, two million of the seventeen and one-half million 
men registered under the Selective Service Act of 1940, were 
examined. One million were accepted and inducted into service ; 
and one million, or 50 per cent of those examined, were rejected. 
The reports show that 900,000 or 45 per cent of the registrants 
examined, were rejected because of physical and mental defects, 
and 5 per cent because of educational illiteracy. It is estimated 
that 200,000 of the 470,000 classified for limited service, can be 
rehabilitated for general military service. 

The physical fitness of men inducted into service was such that 
the first sixteen weeks of the year’s training were devoted to 
general physical conditioning in preparation for the technical 
training required of the modern soldier. Any condition which 
reduces our manpower, during war periods, by 50 per cent and 
which makes it necessary for us to spend four months to physi- 
eally harden the other 50 per cent, is a problem of major national 
concern which calls for immediate investigation and remedy. 

These findings are indicative of the condition of the civilian 
population. The rejection of the men called for army service 
increased with age. Thirty per cent of the men were rejected 
at 21 years of age; while 70 per cent were rejected at 36 years of 
age. This is a fair indication of the need for an effective pro- 
gram of physical fitness for all age groups (men and women)— 
whether men of military age, defense-industry groups, home- 
defense workers or others. The fact that 58 per cent of our 
total adult population take no systematic exercise, according to 
a recent Gallup poll, adds to the seriousness of the situation. All 
of these facts indicate deplorable conditions in physical fitness 
which imperil our nation. 
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Wuat SHauut We Do to DEvEtop Fitness? 


The people of the United States now face this crisis. The 
war emergency sharply focuses attention on this question. It 
should have been seriously asked and answered some years ago; 
but weakness in physique, lack of motor skills, delinquency, 
youthful crime and unpatriotic attitudes were apparently not 
striking enough to afford an answer that was much different from 
the traditional school’s with its partial notion of education 
through the mental alone. These conditions are due to the com- 
placency of individual Americans—their lack of incentive, their 
lack of feeling for personal need for improving fitness, their lack 
of sense of values and of a utilitarian viewpoint. 

The war today forces us anew to examine what we are doing, 
what purposes we serve and how we shall organize to secure them. 
Parallel with the problem of producing machines of war is the 
significant, national problem: What shall we do to develop fitness 
—manpower! The question cannot be answered today by offer- 
ing the old curriculum that sought primarily academic achieve- 
ment. A new emphasis is demanded ; a new viewpoint must pre- 
vail. These new problems require a new curriculum. 


Smet 


THe NATuRE or FiTNEss NEEDED 

The plan or program herein presented would be incomplete 
if some consideration were not given to the nature of fitness 
needed. 

It is generally recognized that fitness includes physical strength, 
organic vigor and endurance; but it is not always appreciated 
that fitness is not alone physical. Indeed, it is never properly 
that alone. Fitness includes mental and emotional adjustment. 
Treason may occur among persons physically fit, but never among 
those mentally and emotionally prepared. 

In addition to personal life, mental and emotional preparedness 
must deal with national life, what we believe in and are willing 
to fight for. The vague generalizations of liberty, freedom, tol- 
erance and democracy must be interpreted to our people as par- 
ticular liberties to develop, particular freedoms to achieve, 
particular tolerations to practice and particular democratic ways 
of living to experience. 
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Liberty and freedom are not inherited; they are achieved by 
persons. Our people must learn that democracy is not a form 
of government that permits the individual to do as he pleases. 
We must learn that each person belongs to groups—to family, 
to community, to state, to the nation. To belong to a nation is 
an obligation to be discharged by behavior that contributes to 
national life. The personal freedom of life in America compels 
each individual to accept his full share of responsibility for this 
freedom. The needs of the individual for physique, agility, 
stamina and organic vigor correspond to national needs for vigor 
and vitality for citizens. Only in the fusion of the social and the 
physical can our people become fit. 


OBJECTIVE oF PHysicaL Fitness ProgRAM THROUGH 
ScHOOLs AND COLLEGES 
The objective of this program through the schools and colleges 
of America, therefore, is to develop a strong, vigorous and coura- 
geous people—a people with the bodily efficiency, skill, sentiment 
and spirit to endure a long, hard war. The worth of this nation 
inevitably depends on that of its citizens and on their ability to 
endure the hardships of war and post-war reconstruction that 
confront us in the years ahead. Becoming ‘‘fit to fight and to 
serve on all fronts’’ is today the personal, patriotic duty of every 
American. The immediate objective of this program is to make 
people fit to fight and to serve on all fronts. 
In view of the war emergency and the vital need for improving 
our physical fitness, the following platform is recommended : 


Tren Pornt Puysicau Fitness PLATFORM FOR 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


1. Adequate health examinations for every student. 

2. One hour daily of instruction in accredited physical edu- 
cation activities, including special pre-induction physi- 
eal training and conditioning for men and emphasis on 
vigorous activities for all students. 

3. Individualized physical training activities adapted to 
those pupils who need them and directed to body build- 
ing and the correction of defects through selected activ- 


ity. 
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Diversified and extended intramural programs to include 
all students, and a continuation of appropriate inter. 
collegiate sports under adequate and professionally 
qualified leadership. 

A follow-up program to insure the correction of remediable 
defects. 

A total environment conducive to healthful living. 

A comprehensive, accredited course in health instruction 
including nutrition, first aid and safety. 

A broad recreational program, including outing activities 
and camping, scaled to individual needs and interests. 
An adequate and well-qualified physical education staff 
with provision for increase of personnel to conduct the 

expanded program. 

An adequate system of cumulative health and physical 

education records. 
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A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENCY IN THE NINETEEN 
FORTIES* 


DIXON RYAN FOX 
PRESIDENT, UNION COLLEGE 


bestowing certain academic honors it is customary to add a 
reference to privileges and immunities. The only important 
privilege in a university presidency lies in the opportunity of 
unlimited work for high objectives. The president who merely 
presides and administers—who merely keeps the machinery going 
efficiently—will have abundant calls upon his time and energies; 
he will do an honest day’s work. But the president who attempts 
to realize the expectation of leadership, who desires to leave his 
institution markedly different and better for his having been a 
part of its history, will have to do indescribably more. 

In the era we have entered the routine administrator of a uni- 
versity will find that he has less and less to administer. He will 
find himself going down with his institution. The supporting 
level on which his predecessors worked has been tilted to a slant, 
with every gravitational pull of circumstance combining to drag 
down the enterprise. One must run very fast to stay where he is. 

The president depends in considerable part upon attendance 
for the support of the university. This is true in a state-sup- 
ported institution, where it is already apparent that the decline by 
one or two thousand students is likely to mean a corresponding 
reduction in legislative appropriation, though the overhead cost 
of maintaining the institution remains about the same. One 
marvels at the insight of the British who, while their universities 
have suffered decimation, have maintained their Parliamentary 
university grants without reduction. 

The case of the American university which depends for main- 
tenance largely upon tuition fees is, of course, very much worse. 
The responsible administrator faces a military era, when in order 
to defend the state young men will be withdrawn from necessary 
preparation for intelligent leadership in the peaceful arts and 


* Address delivered at the Inauguration Ceremonies of President Robert 
L. Johnson, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 
4, 1941. 
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sciences, the function which universities have been performing 
since the Middle Ages. In England now they are talking of 
drafting women. The call is by no means only to the armed 
forces. Young university minds are lured off into defense indus- 
trial jobs at compensation that they could not normally earn for 
many years. At the same time the war spirit may dissolve 
humane learning even where it is physically possible, changing 
emphasis from ideas to techniques, from thoughts on persons too 
exclusively to thoughts on things and their management. Saving 
a shrivelled body, the university may lose a great part of its soul, 

In the last century of the Roman Empire the government killed 
commerce and industry and starved cultural institutions by taxa- 
tion to maintain the armies on its wide-encircling frontier. Let 
us face the truth that a part of every dollar that goes into na- 
tional defense during the next twenty years will come out of the 
potential funds of universities. There are fourteen colleges and 
universities in this state with more than $2,000,000 endowment 
each; their total is a little more than $86,000,000. One new 
battleship costs $60,000,000. It is clear that our present defense 
expenditures exact a heavy toll on civilization. I am not saying 
that these expenditures are not necessary. I know that we would 
have nothing at all that could be called universities if we fell 
under Hitler’s wave of the future. I am speaking simply of what 
university education has to face. 

In the menace of taxation it encounters much more than de- 
fense expenditures. It has been our national policy for some 
years to reduce present private accumulations and prevent other 
private accumulations—and it is out of private accumulations 
that universities have been endowed. The enforced redistribu- 
tion of property and the reduction of the profit incentive may or 
may not be good policies in themselves; they may or may not be 
sufficiently conformable to human nature to have likelihood of 
permanence. But the important part is that while they operate, 
university education as we have known it is going to suffer. If 
we keep our eyes on certain statistics the outlook warrants a 
gloomy pessimism. It is the privilege of a university president 
to rescue what he can. 

But there is one factor that may be more important than all 
others—the American character. There have even been doubts 
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about this. One can estimate the tone and temper of a people 
somewhat from its songs. In the early days of this Republic its 
citizens sang ‘‘ Hail Columbia,’’ ‘‘ Adams and Liberty,’’ ‘‘Colum- 
bia the Gem of the Ocean’’ and the like. These were martial 
airs, but apart from their ring of defiance there were notes of 
pride and confidence in the destiny of this nation, of individual 
energy and of individual dedication—all applied to the achieve- 
ments of peace as well as to those of war. A few years since, our 
popular songs were known as ‘‘blues.’’ They were songs of 
distress and despair, songs of resignation and self-pity. And 
this was in a country that, to outward appearance at least, had 
already realized far more than the high prophetic hopes of a 
hundred and fifty years ago. No one questions that the people 
of the United States are the best fed, the best clothed, the best 
housed people in the world. 

We are not arraigning American civilization on the frail 
criteria of songs; we are not arraigning it at all. But there is 
abundant evidence that something has happened to blur our 
vision of the benefits that American life has given and is giving 
to every one of us, the grateful and sacrificial loyalty that natur- 
ally follows, and the duty that membership in such a nation 
entails upon each citizen to carry on its best for the good of all 
posterities to follow. A close examination will make clear that 
the trouble was far more with the vision than with the facts. 
There are fashions in thought as there are fashions in art. It 
became fashionable to take a ‘‘blue’’ view of America. 

We would like to see how this came about. Fashions change 
because people get tired of them. About thirty years ago—if we 
were roughly to place a date—we seemed to be getting tired of too 
much satisfaction. The muck-rakers were just finishing a clini- 
cal study of disease in certain parts of the body politic, and with 
easy generalization some inferred that the whole body was bad. 
Rapid urbanization brought novel and difficult problems, and 
the faint hearted grew afraid that we did not have enough intelli- 
gence and resolution to solve them, oblivious of the achievements 
even then going forward that were to make the improvement of 
municipal government one of the glories of our time. The mean- 
ing of America, which has to be read out of our past, became ob- 
secured because the ‘‘correction’’ of our history, just then fashion- 
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able, came to distort it worse than it had been when it was a 
paean of uncritical patriotism. To make room for the discussion 
of contemporary problems, books neglected the discussion of root 
principles which had been planted with such devoted care by the 
fathers of this nation, as if those problems could be solved save 
by the strength that came from those root principles. Historians 
naturally wanted to discover and present something new. It was 
tiresome to repeat that in general, George Washington was a 
wise, courageous and unselfish man; everybody was supposed to 
know it. It was more engaging to discover that he had a blemish 
here and there, and to write books upon the blemishes. However 
innocent the intention of the ‘‘debunkers,’’ their readers, actually 
not too well informed on the enormous preponderance of the 
hero’s virtue, began to think of him in terms of blemish, as if it 
were blemish that made him significant. Turning our historic 
heroes into villains and our historic villains into heroes, historians 
left their readers uncertain that there were such things as either 
heroism or villainy. 

To this confusion of standards others made full contribution. 
It was all very well for scientists to insist on doubt and caution in 
any procedure. After scientists eliminate error they go ahead. 
They prove all things and hold fast to that which is good. But 
certain tired philosophers told us that we could not be certain 
about anything. If taken seriously, this meant paralysis of the 
will. No nation can advance whose members have lost their own 
sense of right and wrong. Without standards and will power we 
turn to animal instincts that the whole development of civiliza- 
tion has sought to curb and refine to useful social purpose. But, 
said some psychologists, the curbing of instincts is a tragic mis- 
take; self-expression is the thing; self-control, with its concern 
for others’ rights and others’ good, is foolish. The Christian vir- 
tue of self-abnegation is contemptible. This was the pseudo- 
scientific certification of licentiousness. Some economists averred 
that the individual could not help himself; only a revolution in 
the system could give him hope. Some sociologists said that the 
individual could not help himself; he was the creature of his 
environment. Do you detect in all this the dogma of irresponsi- 
bility? It could be more beautifully stated, but a lovely cup 
would not make the poison the less deadly. 
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Dismal prophets have been foretelling the decay of America 
because the frontier line was pushed off into the Pacific fifty 
years ago. The frontier thesis holds that America was a happy 
place to live in only while free land insured an alternative to 
every discontented worker. If he felt himself exploited in a 
city shop he could always go west and carve out a farm. But 
careful study has disclosed that western farms were not taken 
up by discontented city workers; they were settled by the sons 
and daughters of farmers a little farther east. The celebrants of 
the frontier would maintain that our characteristic American 
principles were developed in the free air of the West and forced 
back upon the East ; more recent historians have pointed out that 
democratic ideals were developed quite as much in our Atlantic 
seaboard cities in the nineteenth century, and that western states 
took many of them—universal suffrage, for example—from con- 
stitutional improvements in the East. 

But admitting that the knowledge of unexploited land once 
helped to sustain our confidence in America’s growing achieve- 
ment, is that the only kind of frontier that can challenge the 
ambition of American youth? The word frontier means merely 
the edge of the unused. In every human interest there is an edge 
of the unused, an edge of the unknown, beyond which discoveries 
can be made and riches brought back to the enjoyment and im- 
provement of mankind. What scientist will say that the work of 
science is done? Across the frontier of our present knowledge 
there are better ways to do business, better ways to express our 
best thought and feeling through every medium. These are the 
frontiers that can be pushed infinitely on. These are the 
frontiers that challenge American youth. American civilization 
ean go forward just so long as it really wants to. A failure now, 
or any other time, would not be a failure of opportunity ; it would 
be a failure of nerve. 

The temporary faltering in our American confidence has been 
charged up, strangely enough, against colleges. If anyone would 
take the trouble to review the bibliographies of the past two 
decades he would see that the notable apostles of irresponsibility 
and despair have generally stood outside the colleges. If youth 
has occasionally been deluded by them, so has middle age. 
Should we expect youth to be so much wiser and braver than we 
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have been? The whole fraternity of this nation needs to take a 
full round view of American life, compare it with the life that 
was lived by any great group in times past, or that is being lived 
in any other part of the world. That view will go far to restor. 
ing our conviction that here is man’s best hope. 

In one respect our colleges are open to a charge. During the 
past twenty years, particularly, we have taken the fundamental] 
soundness of America for granted and have concentrated our 
concern upon practices that ought to be remedied. We have, we 
admit, tried to jog students out of their complacency. We do 
not think that we have upset their balance. We do not resign 
our duty to point out, from time to time, injustices and inefficien- 
cies in our national life that cry loud for correction. We do not 
come before our students with apologies, or any confession that 
we have sinned against the truth. But we do say that in our 
anxiety to improve our country we have, perhaps busied our- 
selves too exclusively with certain parts of the truth. We do not 
want our students to forget that this Republic is a splendid and 
beneficient enterprise, that it exists not simply for the benefit of 
its present citizens or even for the infinite procession that is to 
follow after; it exists and goes forward for the benefit of man- 
kind. A part of our individual self-realization will come in 
sustaining and defending its ideals in peace and, if necessary, in 
war. 

Much is said of the American Way, but that suggests something 
fortuitous and not necessarily infused with purpose. Much is 
said of the American Dream, but that suggests something tempor- 
ary and illusory. I prefer to speak of The American Faith. 
This implies that the possibilities of American life have not all 
been realized, but it indicates that our past reassures us that they 
can be realized and that the great American society is devoted 
to that end. There is an implication that we would all live finer 
and more effective lives if we had something to live up to in our 
citizenship. What might this be? The American people have 
long been trying to achieve that delicate balance of polity wherein 
the majority rules and the individual is free. The mere state- 
ment of this ideal makes clear that it can never be wholly 
attained ; it is, in fact, a contradiction in terms. Nevertheless, 
we are dedicated to the achievement of the best approximation, 
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through every practicable compromise. This is what we mean 
by democracy in America. This democracy is the chief article 
of our political creed. 

We have to recognize at the start that political democracy, far 
from being an ultimate objective is only a method for managing 
a means. By it we handle one of the most important of our 
instruments, the state. These United States were the first to put 
into practice this philosophy of government on a large scale, but 
other nations—England, France, the Scandinavian states, the 
British dominions, ete.—have so developed this practice that we 
classify them all as ‘‘the democracies.”’ 

In many times and places the description of the state as a 
means would have been condemned and resented. Today among 
a great part of the world’s population the state is the self- 
conscious end and the individual only an instrument that it uses 
to its own power and glory. The state, which in this conception 
has a life of its own, in some mystical way accepts as its own mind 
the mind of a leader or a group of leaders. The forms of consent 
are followed, but it is a forced consent or a consent induced by 
hysteria. No two schemes of group living could be further apart 
in spirit than democracy and totalitarianism. Whether they can 
exist side by side in the sensitive contacts of this modern world 
is now at issue. 

American democracy rests upon an unconquerable faith in 
man. It is anxious for leaders who in the honestly registered 
common judgment represent the common hope and purpose and 
yet who, because of greater knowledge and insight, can exalt that 
hope and, if necessary, by persuasion modify that purpose. To 
conduct itself with safety, justice, efficiency and increasing hap- 
piness, in a world of growing complication, it must have schools 
for citizens and universities for leadership. 

If universities use any entrance test other than the applicant’s 
capacity and desire actually to know the world and to better it 
in some important way ; if, misjudging the true bases of prestige, 
it foregoes its own high purposes in order to provide more glori- 
ous coliseum spectacles; if it condones habitual indolence and 
frivolity within its walls; if in deference to a traditional snob- 
bery it fosters the delusion that community respect or even toler- 
ance in these United States can rest on anything but private 
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honor and public usefulness; if its courses do not bear upon the 
needs of the best modern living—if it fails in all these ways, the 
American people are yet wise enough to know that it calls for 
correction rather than contemptuous neglect. 

Americans will realize, when they think it through, that what- 
ever happens, universities must not be heavily impaired. They 
will know that they must order their national economics and 
social life so that universities are preserved in full and growing 
strength. If, in the light of all that was rehearsed at the begin- 
ning of this address, you ask me why I hold this glowing faith, 
I can answer only that it is a necessary part of my faith in my 
country and in mankind. 

In the midst of worry and distress, in the midst of disastrous 
loss, a university president and his scholarly teaching colleagues 
—this new president and his faculty and their eleven thousand 
students—may know and do know that they are in a business 
which cannot fail. To keep this university in health and to ad- 
vance its interests will require enormous effort in these times, Mr. 
President, but it can be done, and you are asked to do it. 

May I, in the intimacy of this gathering, say a more personal 
word which President Johnson may overhear? The first year 
will be pleasant for everybody. It will be a year of faith, hope 
and charity, mitigated by slight uncertainties from time to time, 
but never to the pitch of real foreboding. Everyone will want 
the new president to succeed with his task and everyone will feel 
that with more information and experience the presidential view 
on certain problems will accord with hisown. The confidence, or 
at least the patience, of the first year will decline a bit in the see- 
ond, but not dangerously. The test will come in the third year. 
Fruits will be expected by that time. The president’s tastes and 
attitudes and the character of his abilities will then have been 
revealed ; if he stands the third year he will be acclaimed a success, 

At the beginning of this address I spoke of privileges and 
immunities that might be supposed to appertain to this important 
office. Let me correct any false impression. So far as I know, 
there are no immunities. Every known organization of human 
beings will invite him to addess them; in pathetic faith he will 
be looked to as an authority on public health, the education of 
children, the trends in religion, the history and purpose of frater- 
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nal orders, the outlook for fruit culture, the new achievements of 
electrical science, the changing tastes in poetry, the divorce prob- 
lem and every other, but particularly on all questions of political 
economy. On the other hand, there is one small advantage. 
When he makes mistakes in talking with business men, some will 
fall back on the kindly assumption that he must be a good educa- 
tor; when he does the same with teachers, there will be more who 
will cherish the hope that he is a good business man. 

Within the university, virtually every problem that is brought 
to his office will be insoluble on any logical ground. Otherwise 
it would have been solved long before it got to him. Yet he must 
make a decision. He will be praised for other people’s wisdom 
and blamed for other people’s folly. He will have need of all his 
imperturbable serenity and of all possible courage in carrying 
through what he thinks to be right, even though he cannot per- 
suade unanimous consent. He will have to have an elephant’s 
memory for all personal assurances he has given, no matter how 
long ago, and an elephant’s skin to stop the barbs of criticism; 
he may also need an elephant’s caution. 

I have been talking as if there were such an office as the univer- 
sity presidency. Really there is not. There is, however, such an 
office and opportunity as the presidency of Temple University, 
just as there is the presidency of Union College and twelve or 
fifteen hundred other individual presidencies of individual insti- 
tutions. Every one is singular and different from every other, 
and every one has special restraints and special opportunities. I 
know that President Johnson will not sit dreaming of what he 
would do if he had the resources and circumstances of, shall we 
say, Yale University or Haverford, Smith, Tulane, the University 
of Idaho or any other place. This is Temple University and this 
is Philadelphia. In all probability, certain things cannot be done 

here that are done in some other institutions, but, far more impor- 
tant, there are things that can be done here that could not be done 
as well by any other institution. Along with the general 
responsibility of advancing the knowledge and power of Ameri- 
can youth there are special opportunities in this temple of light 
and hope. Your own acres of diamonds, as you know, are here. 














THE COLLEGES AND WORLD WAR I 


JOHN O. GROSS 


SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, THE BOARD oF 
EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


WHENEVER a nation turns to war its institutions that serve 

youth are immediately disturbed. In the War Between the 
States practically all of the schools in the South were forced to 
suspend operations. Centenary College of Louisiana advertised 
that it would open in 1861, but when the faculty assembled in 
October for the new college year, there were no college students 
present. On the large page opposite the minutes of the faculty 
meeting, its secretary wrote diagonally across the sheet, which is 
clear save for four brief dramatic lines: ‘‘Students have all gone 
to war. College suspended and God help the right!’’ 

When war was declared, April 6, 1917, there was an immediate 
loss. Students did not wait until the end of the school year to 
enlist, and the effects of the war were deeply felt in the last part 
of the academic year of 1916-17. The statistics published in 
1917-18 show the extent of the losses: Harvard’s enrolment drop- 
ped from 4,707 in September, 1916 to 2,833 in the fall of 1917; 
Wisconsin’s dropped from 3,414 to 2,436; Yale, 3,302 to 2,000; 
Purdue, 2,115 to 1,530; Oberlin 1,038 to 901. The heaviest losses 
of all the schools were in the junior and senior classes. The 
senior classes in the University of Wisconsin and the University 
of California were 615 and 691 for 1916, and 363 and 396 for 
1917. 

During 1917-18, the high school enrolment for boys decreased. 
In fact, fewer boys were enrolled in that year in every class in the 
high school except the fourth; there appeared to be a tendency 
for boys in the senior year to remain and graduate. 

In 1917, the U. S. Bureau of Education made a study of the 
enrolment for September, 1917, as compared with the same 
month in 1916. One hundred thirteen colleges of liberal arts 
were included in the study. In 1916, these institutions enrolled 
60,596 men students, and in 1917 they enrolled 48,090 men 
students. These same institutions enrolled for 1916, 48,575 
238 
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women students, and 49,345 women students in 1917. The total 
enrolment for the autumn of 1916 was 109,171, and in 1917, 
97,435, a loss of 11,736, or 10.8 per cent. The freshman class 
showed a loss in men of 16 per cent; the sophomore class 14 per 
cent; the junior class 23 per cent; the senior class 29 per cent. 
Men graduate students in these institutions showed a loss of 40 
per cent. There was a slight gain of women enrolled in 1917 
over 1916. 

A comparison made between the enrolment in September, 1916 
and 1917 of a group of professional schools gives the following 
decreases: 35 per cent in agricultural schools; 18 per cent in 
engineering ; 25 per cent in mines; 9 per cent in education; 42 
per cent in law; 20 per cent in dentistry ; 26 per cent in theology ; 
83 per cent in veterinary medicine; 12 per cent in pharmacy; 
3 per cent in home economics; 10 per cent in business adminis- 
tration ; 35 per cent in journalism; 51 per cent in forestry. The 
schools of medicine only had an increase, and this was only 3 per 
cent. The order of the War Department that permitted medical 
students to finish their courses no doubt accounts for the sus- 
tained enrolment in the schools of medicine. A similar order 
was given for engineering students, but was issued too late to 
influence the enrolment in the fall of 1917. The total loss of 
men aggregated about one fifth of the male student body. The 
colleges at that time were experiencing an annual increase of 
5 per cent. In 1917 the decrease was nearly 11 per cent. 

The colleges of the nation at the close of the academic year, 
1917-18, faced the most critical period they had known since the 
War Between the States in 1861. In 1917 the schools not only 
had heavy losses in enrolment with the corresponding decrease 
in student income, but increased operation costs, particularly 
for coal and food. In the summer of 1918, a move was made by 
the government to ‘‘prevent unnecessary and wasteful depletion 
of the colleges.’’? The War Department announced that it would 
establish in each of the colleges a Student Army Training Corps. 
Its aim, in addition to helping sustain the educational work of 
the nation, was to develop as a military asset the large body of 
young men in the colleges. Men who were twenty years of age 
were reasonably sure of three months of college work; men nine- 
teen years of age, of six months, and men eighteen, of nine 
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months. It was recognized that while all soldiers could not be- 
come technicians, all should have training in the basic subjects, 

P. P. Claxton, U. 8. Commissioner of Education in 1918, in 
interpreting the SATC program to high-school graduates, said: 
‘‘The War Department has just made it possible for a high- 
school graduate to go to college and to enlist at once in military 
service. In effect, it says to the ambitious young American, you 
serve your country by going to college’ to make sure that you do 
not lose thereby the opportunity of serving your country in a 
direct military capacity. You will be asked to join the special 
U. 8S. Army training units that are to be formed. You will be 
liable for service at a moment’s notice, but because you are worth 
more to the nation with your college training than without it, 
you will be expected to stay in college until called by the govern- 
ment.’’ Commissioner Claxton went on to say: ‘‘It will, how- 
ever, be the policy of the government not to call the members of 
the training unit to active duty until they have reached the age 
of twenty-one, unless urgent matters compel an earlier call. 
Students under eighteen, and, therefore, not legally eligible for 
enlistment, will be encouraged to enroll in training units.’’ 

The purpose of the SATC was to provide for the important 
needs of the Army highly trained men and officers, engineers, 
doctors, chemists and administrators of every kind. The plan 
was an attempt to mobilize and develop the brain power of the 
young men of the country for those services which demand special 
training. It also aimed to prevent the premature enlistment in 
active service of men who could, by extending the period of their 
college training, multiply many fold their value to the country. 
If, however, there should be need for these men in the fighting 
lines, the terms of their enlistment were such that they could be 
called by the President on a day’s notice. A youth in the SATC 
was a member of the Army of the United States. The announced 
policy of the government, however, was to keep members of the 
corps in college until their draft age was reached. The SATC 
was available to every college which had 100 or more able-bodied 
volunteers for the work. The student was allowed to go to the 
college of his choice and enter as a regular student. Food, cloth- 
ing and equipment were furnished at the government’s expense 
and the enlisted men received the same pay as privates in the 
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Army. The government allowed the colleges for subsistence and 
housing one dollar a day per man. There was a collegiate 
section and a vocational section of the SATC. Eleven hours were 
devoted to military subjects and forty-two hours to lectures, recit- 
ation, laboratory instruction and the necessary preparation 
therefor. 

At first the SATC plan was voluntary, but later became com- 
pulsory when the draft age was lowered to eighteen. However, 
before the change was made, in order to secure enrollees for the 
SATC, the Association of American Colleges launched a program 
of cooperative publicity. An unprecedented amount of infor- 
mation pertaining to higher education was circulated. Some of 
the pamphlets issued were titled: ‘‘Your Country Calls You,’’ 
“The World Calls You,’’ ‘‘Uncle Sam Is Alive, Are You?’’ 
Nine hundred thousand pamphlets on the functioning work of 
the American college were placed in the hands of young people 
during the year. 

In addition to this work, the AAC asked prominent leaders in 
every state to encourage young men to enroll in the SATC. 
Special letters were sent to high-school graduates and their 
parents by the governors and the state superintendent of schools. 
There were personal interviews with students and parents, and 
in most of the states there were newspaper and magazine articles 
in profusion, posters of various kinds and public addresses by 
educational leaders and clergymen. A joint letter was sent by 
the American Council on Education and the Bureau of Education 
to 120,000 clergymen, asking them to present the work from their 
pulpits, and a report on the results states that ‘‘there is docu- 
mental evidence that thousands of sermons were preached 
throughout the country by ministers of all denominations in be- 
half of the education of our children in general, as well as in 
behalf of the SATC in particular.’’ A catechism on the SATC 
was approved by one of the Army officers and then distributed 
through the Haskins Information Bureau to approximately 
60,000 prospective SATC students. 

The colleges during World War I gave themselves with great 
energy to the perservation of their work. The service of the 
AAC to the institutions is reflected in the 1919 annual report of 
the executive secretary, who stated that his office assisted fully 
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one half of the institutions which were granted the SATC in one 
significant way or another. 

Five hundred forty-seven institutions were designated by the 
War Department to establish SATC units. Provision was made 
for the induction of 200,000 men. One hundred sixty million 
dollars were appropriated to carry on the work. During the fall 
semester of 1918 the training-corps units were powerful factors, 
not only in maintaining the attendance of the preceding year, 
but in bringing the colleges to a higher attendance level than was 
anticipated. Some of the striking results of the SATC program 
are as follows: the number of regular students of college grade 
in state universities, increased 10 per cent; the number of regular 
students of college grade in private institutions increased 12 
per cent. 

The increase in college enrolment in 1918 obviously was in 
men students. Twenty-six institutions for men only had an in- 
erease of 23 per cent. It is estimated that the attendance of 
women, both in state and private coeducational institutions, fell 
off 6 per cent as compared with the preceding year. An exan- 
ination of the reports of the schools which did not have Army 
units shows the extent to which the SATC movement was a factor 
in maintaining attendance in the colleges. Some institutions 
were almost stripped of men, and on the other hand, a few of the 
institutions having SATC, which under the tendency prevailing 
during 1917-18 would have found it impossible to continue, were 
able to continue with fair attendance. Institutions under de- 
nominational control that established SATC programs reported 
an average gain of 18 per cent over the preceding year, notwith- 
standing the fact that the enrolment of women was less than 
before. Many of the independent institutions under private 
control suffered an actual loss in attendance, both of men and of 
women. It was estimated that the SATC men on the college 
campuses were in excess of 150,000. 

The coming of the SATC meant a decided upset to the conven- 
tional life of the average college. Dormitories were taken over 
by the Army and canteens were established in them. Schools 
that had frowned upon the use of tobacco on the campus now 
witnessed not only wide use, but also the sale of tobacco on the 
college property. Professors went to work at the sound of the 
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bugle and many of them trod with fear lest some rule be violated 
that would make them liable to court martial. Time-honored 
academic traditions were broken. Subjects which had been in 
all liberal-arts curricula were dropped. Greek, German, logic, 
botany, archeology, philology, sociology and a few other subjects 
were not on the program of ‘‘war aims.’’ Mathematics, physics 
and chemistry received great emphasis, and some professors 
whose courses were not used were compelled to brush up on their 
mathematics in order to teach courses in that field. 

SATC students were not recruited exclusively from groups 
possessing high aptitudes for college work. In some instances, 
students who had not opened a textbook for several years were 
placed before professors who had been accustomed to lecturing 
to students trained to take notes. The sprinkling of such 
students who had been in attendance the year before emphasized 
the wide disparity existing between them and the new college 
recruits. Educators, however, recognized that the SATC was the 
effort of the government to give a host of youths a taste of educa- 
tion, and also a direct effort to keep the colleges and universities 
from closing. In all, the movement was a distinct tribute of the 
nation to the value and importance it placed on the institutions 
of higher learning. 

The SATC program was short-lived. It along with the influ- 
enza epidemic that was sweeping across the country made the fall 
of 1918 one of the most trying that college administrators ever 
knew. By December, 1918, orders had been issued to disband 
SATC units, and the new year opened with the colleges facing 
reorganization of their work. The adjustments that all the in- 
stitutions so readily made show that their attitude was not one of 
selfish preservation. When war was declared the colleges, along 
with the rest of the nation, sincerely tried to do their part. One 
college man in every four enlisted for some form of military ser- 
vice. Students did not enlist over the protests of the presidents. 
Indeed, many openly urged their students to enlist. A dean in 
a great university is reported to have begrudged school oppor- 
tunities to the few men who had not enlisted! One university 
president telegraphed President Wilson: ‘‘Shall we nail up the 
doors of the university?’’ The president of a woman’s college 
association in Connecticut called upon all of the presidents of 
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women’s colleges in and near Connecticut to help make provision 
for farm labor by shortening the terms of their colleges so that 
women physically qualified to engage in farm labor would be free 
from the time of planting, beginning May 15 until the harvest 
Oct. 1. 

The general feeling on the part of the leaders was that the 
nation’s educational program should go on. President Wilson 
wrote Secretary Franklin K. Lane: 


I am pleased to know that, despite the unusual burdens 
imposed upon our people by the war, they have maintained 
their schools and other agencies of education so nearly at 
their normal efficiency. That this should be continued 
through the war and that in so far as the draft law will 
permit, there should be no falling off in elementary 
schools, high schools or colleges, is a matter of the very 
greatest importance, affecting both our strength in war 
and our national welfare and efficiency when the war is 
over. So long as the war continues there will be constant 
need of very large numbers of men and women of the high- 
est and most thorough training for war service in many 
lines. After the war there will be urgent need not only 
for trained leadership in all lines of industrial, commer- 
cial, official and civic life, but for a very high average of 
intelligence in preparation on the part of all the people. 
I would, therefore, urge that the people continue to give 
generous support to their schools of all grades and that the 
schools adjust themselves as wisely as possible to the con- 
ditions to the end that no boy or girl shall have less oppor- 
tunity for education because of the war and that the nation 
may be strong, and as it can be only through the right 
education of all its people. I approve most heartily your 
plans for making, through the Bureau of Education, a 
comprehensive campaign for the support of the schools 
and the maintenance of attendance upon them, and trust 
that you may have the cooperation in this work of the 
American Council of Education. 


Whether it was higher education’s reward for enlisting its 
services to save others instead of itself, or the great program of 
publicity led by the AAC it is known that the year that followed 
the close of World War I found most schools with unprecedented 
enrolments. The SATC that ‘‘required only enough college 
work to destroy the curriculum and not enough military drill to 
make the soldier,’’ gave thousands of young men their first con- 
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tact with college life. Many of these remained after they were 
discharged from the SATC to finish the year 1918-19. In the 
fall of 1919, institutions of higher learning in America had in- 
creases ranging from 10 per cent to 60 per cent. These large 
enrolments helped to wipe out previous deficits and began an era 
of wide expansion in higher education. 

In 1920, Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the Institute of Public 
Service, reported an attitude ‘‘toward higher education which 
requires a far more extensive development of facilities than 
educational statesmanship of either public or private institutions 
has hitherto felt safe in preparing or promoting.’’ The growth 
that came following the war seemed to justify this observation. 
The University of California enrolled in 1919-20, 11,893 students, 
an increase of 6,213 over 1913-14; the University of Michigan, 
8,560, an increase of 3,040; Iowa State College, 4,034, an increase 
of 1,575; University of Oklahoma, 2,608, an increase of 1,600; 
Columbia University, 9,144, an increase of 2,210; Harvard Uni- 
versity, 5,373, an increase of 1,007; Tulane University, 2,602, an 
increase of 1,145. During the 1920’s the church-related and 
independent colleges increased greatly through private philan- 
thropy their endownments and plants, and in the 1930’s, PWA 
and other governmental subsides helped the tax-supported insti- 
tutions to have the best educational plants in their history. 

What will be the effect of World War II upon higher education 
in America is now a question that the administrators are facing. 
Enrolments felt the influence of the war first in the fall of 1941, 
when fewer full-time students entered the 669 approved institu- 
tions of higher learning than were enrolled the preceding year. 
The loss was 9.16 per cent. These decreases, forming the first 
significant drop in enrolment since the depression years of 1932 
and 1933, are caused by the operations of the Selective Service 
Act and the attractions of jobs now available in the defense 
industries. The decrease in freshman classes where the young 
men are below the draft age, fixed by the 1940 Selective Service 
Act, is only 4.52 per cent. 

Now with the United States in the war enrolments are expected 
to continue to decline. The extent of the decrease is dependent 
upon the policy that the government will take toward young men 
of college age. 
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The highly mechanized wars of recent years have demanded 
an increased number of men who are trained in the sciences, 
The fact that the nation is now much further advanced in its 
plans for the prosecution of this war than it was many months 
after war was declared in 1917, is partly due to the cooperative 
programs it has been fostering in the schools. Obviously, it is no 
longer necessary to deplete the colleges to prepare for war, 
Youth, while enrolled in institutions of higher learning, can 
receive the special training in the sciences that will equip them 
for valuable services to the nation during the crisis. The 
colleges, with their emphasis upon self-discipline, healthy minds 
and healthy bodies, furnish the basic requirements for normal 
military life. In addition, it is possible to give on the campuses 
training in citizenship and sportsmanship and furnish the needed 
historical approach to the present situation. 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War in 1917, after visiting the 
Officers Training Corps, which were recruited almost entirely 
from the colleges, expressed amazement at the ease with which 
the young men adapted themselves to military life. Some of the 
British and French officers stated that ‘‘nowhere in the whole 
world had there ever been found such a group of men who 
adapted themselves so quickly to the spirit of military life.’’ 

If the government is determined to use its man power wisely, 
orderly and systematically, the nation’s institutions of higher 
learning not only will be able to stay open, but will serve their 
country advantageously. 
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THE IMPACT OF WAR UPON SPIRITUAL VALUES 
IN THE COLLEGE* 


EDWARD V. STANFORD 
PRESIDENT, VILLANOVA COLLEGE 


AR, at least modern war, with all its horrors and its ruthless 

disregard for the finer things of life, would seem to be at 
the opposite pole from what is connoted by spiritual values in 
life. Basically this would seem to be true even though we are 
at war with the axis powers in order to preserve for our own and 
for future generations those spiritual values in life which we 
hold most sacred. 

It is my purpose to discuss briefly what I conceive to be the 
impact of war upon spiritual values in the college. I use the 
phrase spiritual values in its broadest sense. I intend that it 
shall include all those thoughts, emotions or realities which have 
to do with man’s higher nature and which contribute to a proper 
appreciation of the good, the true and the beautiful in life. I 
assume that a college should consider man both as an individual 
and as a social being and therefore in its objectives should aim 
not only to enrich his personal life but should endeavor also to 
form him so that he will serve willingly his fellowman, his coun- 
try, and his God. 

With this assumption in mind, spiritual values in a college 
include such important elements as Religion and Patriotism, as 
well as those humanistic traditions that have been the backbone 
of a liberal education. It is under each of these three aspects 
that I shall attempt to appraise the effect of the war on our col- 
leges. 

Now, I submit, that in the present war, our thoughtful stu- 
dents, (and I consider them to be the large majority) are keenly 
conscious of what a horrid mess men have made out of this busi- 
ness of a merely human brotherhood of man. They are, there- 
fore, impelled to direct their thoughts outward and upward, to 
learn of the Fatherhood of God, in order that they may better 
know and practice the brotherhood of man. I do not need to 

* Address delivered at Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsylvania, 
March 19, 1942. 
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labor the truth of this point. The revival of religious interest on 
the college campus, the reawakened interest in chapel and in 
courses in religion seems to be marked. This is not entirely a 
college phenomenon, because the testimony of our chaplains in 
the armed forces as to the hunger of our young soldiers for 
religion, is another case in point. 

The war has not, as yet, had an unfavorable effect upon this 
important aspect of spiritual values in our colleges. While the 
time is opportune, it would seem to be a matter of common sense 
for the college to do everything possible to meet the needs of this 
rising ‘‘tempo’’ in religion. A protracted war, with all its bru- 
talizing effects on the minds and hearts of men will inevitably 
stir up the passion of hate and tend to beat down the moral sense 
with its regard for the decencies of Christian living. The pas- 
sion of hate is rapidly becoming a present problem, but it will 
be a greater post-war problem. The repercussions of war on 
the moral sense has not yet made itself felt but it will be an 
insistent post-war problem. If there is a lesson on spiritual 
values to be learned from the first world war, it is this; now, the 
present, is the time to prepare a strong bulwark to keep intact 
our sense of moral values and to withstand the ravages of the 
passion of hate. Surely this is an area where the encouragement 
of religion in the college has an important part to play. 

Another aspect of spiritual values in the college in which our 
involvement in war has had a very helpful effect, is the matter 
of patriotism. Making due allowances for exaggeration and mis- 
statement, the college pinks and reds that made such good copy 
for writers in magazines and newspapers, undoubtedly had some 
foundation in fact. The catastrophe of Pearl Harbor has 
changed all that. The dastardly attack of Japan has defined 
the moral issue of war clearly. There can be little room for 
debate as to the justness of our cause, because we have been 
forced into a war of self-defense. If in former days there was 
a spirit of unreasoned pacifism in our colleges, that is now gone 
and the patriotism and loyalty of student bodies in support of 
our war effort is unquestioned. 

The privileges of citizenship in this great country stand out in 
bold relief in the minds of our students. The word duty to 
country with its concomitant obligation to take up arms to defend 
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that country and, if need be, to lay down one’s own life in order 
that the country may endure, has taken on a very realistic mean- 
ing for them. The virtue of patriotism, with all its attendant 
qualities can be fostered in our colleges under the impact of war 
more surely than ever before. The recent plea of the Navy 
Department, that our students be given ‘‘a knowledge of the 
history of the United States of America, and an understanding 
of its political and social institutions and the values on which 
these are based’”? will receive ready endorsement on all sides. 

At a time when every human being who loves life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness must combat courageously those sub- 
versive forces which seek to gain control not only of the human 
body but also of the human mind, our colleges must stress more 
strongly than ever before, the spiritual values inherent in our 
democratic way of life. It seems particularly imperative that 
our colleges should keep clearly and constantly before our young 
people the precious values which are at stake in this world- 
wide struggle, so as to eliminate effectively any evidence of 
apathy, indifference, cynicism or defeatism in dealing with this 
supreme emergency in our national life. 

Apart from the spiritual values in religion and patriotism, the 
impact of the war on the spiritual values inherent in cultural 
and humanistic studies bids fair to be far from happy. There 
seems to be little doubt that during the war and for some time 
afterwards the humanistic and cultural subjects will suffer 
greatly. 

The exigencies of war place great emphasis on scientific sub- 
jects. It seems very likely that our students in the humanistic 
studies will be drained from our colleges by Selective Service 
while our students in the sciences will remain to complete their 
studies. The young people coming to us from the secondary 
schools will be inclined more and more to elect the so-called tech- 
nical or scientific studies. Our young teachers in the humanistic 
studies will largely be drawn off into the armed services and the 
supply of new teachers will be curtailed during the war years. 
As a result, there will be a gap in humanistic scholars that will 


1 Navy Dept. Bulletin, Information for Institutions of Higher Education 
as to Class V-1, U. 8. Navy, March 1, 1942, p. 14. 
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require some time to fill when peace comes again to this troubled 
world. 

The need of the armed services for men of high intellectual 
calibre who are well grounded in the mathematical and physical 
sciences is very vital and must be met. For many years to come, 
this will have repercussions on the spiritual values of the humani- 
ties in our liberal arts traditions. But the real danger is that 
colleges may make drastic changes in curricula under the mis- 
guided notion that this will be all-out aid to the war program. 

In this regard it is very encouraging to note the sane attitude 
that is manifested in the recent booklet circulated by the Navy 
Department to all institutions of higher education desiring to 
cooperate in the training of candidates for commissions as Naval 
officers. Therein is emphasized repeatedly the necessity of adher- 
ing to a well-rounded academic education. Let me quote from 
this booklet : 

‘‘The Navy wishes to reassert the primary importance of a 
well-rounded academic education as the basis for developing 
capacity for sound, incisive, and well-ordered thought and ex- 
pression.’’? And again: 

‘‘The men who serve as reserve officers in the Navy during the 
war, should be leaders in the difficult task of reconstruction in 
the peace that is to follow. Since many of these tasks will relate 
to social and economic problems, study in these fields is desirable. 
This, however, should not minimize the importance for each insti- 
tution, in its own way, to provide its students with training in 
the liberal and humane traditions characteristic of American 
education.’’ 

In these quotations it is clearly implied that Navy officials 
realize the danger of the effect of war needs on the spiritual 
values inherent in the traditional college curriculum. The quo- 
tations serve as a tactful warning to the colleges which should 
certainly be heeded. It is in the direction of the college curricula 
that we need fear the most harmful impact of the war. College 
administrators, while fully recognizing that some shift in em- 
phasis on subject matter is necessary and inevitable in the war 
emergency, should proceed with caution so as to interfere as 

2 Ibid., p. 13. 

8 Ibid., p. 16. 
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little as possible with what may be called the liberal training 
which has been relied upon so heavily to preserve the spiritual 
values in our colleges. 

In our present day world, totalitarianism is striving ruthlessly 
to realize a system of government founded upon physical force 
in which the citizen exists for the state. On the other hand, 
democracy is determined as never before to preserve a system of 
government, recognizing the dignity of human personality and 
founded upon the free consent of the governed, in which the 
state exists for the individual. Democracy relies greatly upon 
youth for its future success as well as for its success in the 
gigantic struggle in which it is presently engaged to restore 
justice, charity and good will to the minds, hearts and lives of all 
men. In order that these beneficent aims may be realized, edu- 
cational endeavor on every level, has an important part to play. 

The great temptation with which college educators have to 
contend at the moment is the almost overpowering sense of the 
futility of planning for the future. The important pressing 
need of winning a war of titanic world-wide proportions seems to 
dwarf all other considerations. 

John Stuart Mill in one of his dissertations has expressed a 
thought which I believe has a pertinent application. ‘‘Ideas,’’ 
he says, ‘‘unless outward circumstances conspire with them, have, 
in general, no very rapid or immediate efficacy in human affairs; 
and the most favorable circumstances may pass by, or remain 
inoperative, for want of ideas suitable to the conjuncture: but 
when the right circumstances and the right ideas meet, the effect 
is seldom slow in manifesting itself.’’ 

In an all-out effort for war, there is danger that vision of the 
future may be temporarily clouded. Even with that vision un- 
dimmed, it may be that our present efforts to preserve spiritual 
values in our colleges seem devoid of results. The seed that we 
sow may lie dormant for a time, but if sown, it will germinate 
and fructify all the more rapidly when conditions favor in a post- 
war world. 


4 John Stuart Mill Dissertations, Vol. II, p. 269. 

















THE ROLE OF CULTURAL EXCHANGE IN WAR TIME* 


CHARLES A. THOMSON 
CuizFr, DIVISION OF CULTURAL RELATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


HE original subject of this talk, ‘‘The Role of Cultural Ex- 
change in the Present and Future Relations of the Americas,”’ 
was assigned and accepted when our country was at peace—albeit 
an uneasy peace—with all the world. Now that we are at war in 
the Atlantic and in the Pacific, on land, on sea and in the air, 
there is an arresting timeliness in the question : What is the role of 
cultural exchange in war time? 

We are not the first nation to be faced with this question. 
Great Britain and Germany have been answering it in the other 
American republics, while their battles raged in Europe, and 
their responses have borne what may appear to some a surprising 
degree of resemblance. Each in its own way has not diminished 
but has rather intensified cultural activities as an essential basis 
for relations during and after the conflict. Japan has answered 
similarly: at the very hour that Japanese planes were attacking 
Pearl Harbor, Japanese representatives were promoting a cul- 
tural agreement with Brazil. China, too, has answered. Under 
invasion and bombardment, China has never slackened her sup- 
port of Chinese-American cultural agencies. This unanimity of 
response from our enemies as well as from our allies is the most 
convincing testimony possible to the immense importance of 
fostering and furthering cultural relations now. 

As for us, our own Government has accepted for many years 
the solidarity of the American republics as basic in our interna- 
tional relations. The cultural factor is a primary contributor 
toward that solidarity. Obviously it would be detrimental, even 
disastrous, to lose sight of this factor under pressure of war 
conditions. 

In short, cultural relations—which have been happily defined 
as ‘‘a better mutual comprehension of one another’s ways’’— 
serve to provide that underlying basic understanding and com- 
munity of interest and effort essential to continuing an effective 


* Address delivered before the Political Science Association in New York 
City, December 31, 1941. 
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cooperation among the American nations. Konrad Bercovici de- 
elared recently, ‘‘ We in the United States have recognized at long 
last that to protect ourselves we must protect the other Americas. 
But we have not yet convinced our neighbors that our proposed 
cooperation is of mutual interest. Itis. We have not told them, 
not really told them, not so that our words would sink in, that if 
we do not frustrate the aggressors or would-be aggressors now— 
together—they, the Mexicans and the Central and South Ameri- 
cans, will all be in grave danger. That is the language they 
would understand, if properly uttered not only by our political 
leaders, but by ourselves, the people.’’ 

Now it is more than ever important that our country strengthen 
the bonds of friendship with the other American republics, 
demonstrate to them that the cause of our freedom is the cause of 
their freedom, of all freedom; and it is urgently necessary that 
the channels of travel and information be kept open. The imme- 
diate agencies to effect this are the agencies already fruitfully at 
work : the interchange between the Americas of leaders of thought 
and opinion, of research workers, technicians and professors and 
students ; translation back and forth of significant and revealing 
writings whether for their timeliness or for their enduring liter- 
ary values; the showing in our sister countries of motion pictures 
that reveal life in the United States—and now, most particularly, 
life as lived with undimmed vitality and unclouded faith in war 
time—and similarly, the showing of pictures here that tell of the 
life and purposes of the peoples to the South; and the transmis- 
sion of radio programs to the same end. 

We are accustomed to link propaganda and war in our think- 
ing. But what is the role of cultural relations in war time, as 
distinct from propaganda? In answer, we may note that there 
are three major ways of influencing the ideas of other peoples. 
One is the way the Nazis have brought to the perfection of a sub- 
versive, insidious system which they employ as an implement of 
aggression, as the psychological arm of their pattern of conquest. 
It is used as the prelude to military subjection. It is designed to 
create a pathological condition in the mind of another people, to 
bring about emotional confusion in a nation in order to ‘‘soften’’ 
its will and render it powerless to take action for its own preser- 
vation. It represents the now familiar technique of the ‘‘war 
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of nerves.’’ Those who administer this type of propaganda do 
not consider the objects of its pressure as equals, whose opinions 
are to be respected, but as victims to be despised and overcome, 

But there is a second type of propaganda, of which the Nazi 
form is a corruption or distortion. Propaganda in its original— 
and correct—sense means simply an effort to urge other people 
to think as one thinks. It recalls the figure of the farmer or the 
gardner who puts slips into the ground in the hope of propagat- 
ing some desirable plant. For as ‘‘culture’’ and ‘‘cultivation” 
had the same origin in the tilling of the soil, so did ‘‘ propaga. 
tion’’ and ‘‘propaganda.’’ It is by such methods that mission- 
aries spread their faith, communities attract new residents, or an 
association gains members. 

The program of cultural relations, in some of its phases, may 
border closely on this second or ‘‘instructive’’ type of propa- 
ganda, as distinguished from the ‘‘destructive’’ Nazi form. 
Yet it has a distinct field of its own. Both types of propaganda 
just mentioned are essentially unilateral; cultural relations are 
fundamentally and necessarily reciprocal. The technique of 
propaganda is generally similar to that of advertising ; it seeks to 
impress, to press in. The technique of cultural relations is that 
of education in the root sense of the word, to ‘‘lead out.’’ Propa- 
ganda endeavors to develop a receptive or favorable attitude— 
that state of mind which is sometimes called ‘‘good will.’’ The 
goal of cultural relations is something deeper and more lasting, 
the creation of a state of mind properly called ‘‘ understanding.” 
Good will may be largely emotional; it may evaporate quickly. 
Understanding endures. It is a thing of the mind, rooted in 
knowledge and the conviction that is born of knowledge, rather 
than in emotion or sentimentality. When occasions of friction 
arise, the good will fostered by propaganda may soon be for- 
gotten. But if effective understanding has developed between 
two peoples, each will better comprehend the position of the 
other, even if they differ ; irritation is lessened, and the way paved 
for adjustment and eventual solution. 

The American nations face a long pull together, both during 
this war and after. Only the strongest possible bonds will be 
adequate to assure that cooperation which is essential to victory 
and a stable peace. The member nations of the New World 
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partnership must have that mutual respect and trust which re- 
sults from true confidence and understanding. To build that 
understanding is in considerable part the job of cultural relations. 

The Department of State in cooperation with Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, has been working 
with the colleges and universities and other private agencies 
toward this end. Among other activities, the Department dur- 
ing the past year has invited to the United States for individual 
visits forty or more outstanding leaders of thought and opinion 
from the other American republics—social and natural scientists, 
journalists, novelists and other writers, historians, educators, 
artists and musicians. They have traveled widely in this country 
and have received generous hospitality from many of the institu- 
tions which you represent. They have gone back to their own 
countries to report the existence of a real basis for inter-American 
understanding and cooperation. Let me cite the words of only 
two of these visitors: 

Sergio Buarque de Hollanda of the Brazilian Ministry of Edu- 
eation wrote in one of Rio de Janeiro’s leading newspapers: ‘‘In 
our Americas, in spite of all ethical and cultural differences, there 
are to be found, from North to South, certain social features with 
identical origins, which were developed by applying old institu- 
tions and old ideas to a new free land.’’ 

Dr. Josué Gollan, distinguished Argentine scientist and Rector 
of the Universidad del Litoral, stated in a public address that of all 
his travels none had impressed him more deeply than the visit to 
this nation, ‘‘considering the similarity of the United States and 
our country with regard to origin, aspirations and political sys- 
tem.’’ He went on to make this striking comment concerning the 
United States, ‘‘its charm does not lie in the expressions of its 
sciences and arts, as is the case with regard to European culture; 
its charm lies in the organization of its collective life, in the spirit 
and action of a powerful democracy.”’ 

The bases exist for inter-American understanding. But the 
solidity of our New World partnership will depend also on the 
degree to which the American peoples share a common social 
goal. As Ernesto Galarza has written in the November 1941 
issue of the Free World, ‘‘the Americas must forge ahead on the 
premise that common defense and joint war, if necessary, must 
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produce after the victory a system for the use and enjoyment of 
the continent’s resources by the people who live on it, on the basis 
of their industry, their enterprise, and their common human 
needs.’’ Peoples who live in misery and ignorance, without 
knowledge and without hope, cannot be expected to feel a stake in 
a victory of so-called ‘‘democracy,’’ or to struggle and sacrifice 
for such a goal. 

Solidarity must rest on an economic and social, as well as on 
an intellectual or ideological base. To this end there must be a 
joint inter-American program which will seek to raise living 
standards and increase consumption capacity through progres. 
sively wider possession and use of land, the better development of 
subsistence agriculture, the cooperative adjustment of surplus 
crops, the formulation of a sound plan for financing needed 
industrial development and other purposes, the elevation of labor 
standards and the improvement of education and public health, 
The construction of highways will play an important role; and 
the Pan American Highway, on which work goes steadily for- 
ward, should be rapidly advanced as a great potential force for 
bringing the American countries closer together in common 
understanding through closer contact of all our peoples. 

Here it becomes evident that cultural relations have a wider 
field than that usually covered by the term ‘‘intellectual coopera- 
tion.’’? They should contribute not only to that understanding 
which comes from interchange in education, scholarship and the 
arts, but also provide effective cooperation for the achievement of 
economic advance and social welfare. Through exchange fel- 
lowships and professorships, the loan of experts, special training 
opportunities for technicians and interns, the cultural relations 
program should facilitate cooperative action in the economic and 
social field. Social security legislation may be made more effec- 
tive, programs of social welfare may be forwarded by assistance 
in the training of adequate personnel, and the exchange of ideas 
and scientific information in books and other publications may be 
greatly extended. 

A major responsibility for leadership and effort to create a 
healthy, better, peaceable world has now come to this hemisphere, 
It has come especially to the United States of America. But the 
United States will always share that responsibility with the other 
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American republics and with Canada. The New World can hope 
to be more successful in meeting its vital responsibility than the 
Old only if it has achieved within itself the cooperative order and 
the common fabric of morality, law and human aspiration for a 
better life free from want and fear, which it would seek to realize 
in the post-war settlement. If the Americas are to provide lead- 
ership in the task of building the better world of peace and eco- 
nomic advancement, a world whose foundations will not soon 
tremble again, whose walls cannot be toppled down, the time is 
already here for the scholars and thinkers to start to work on the 
contribution which the American system of cooperative peace de- 
veloped in this hemisphere can make to the problem of world 
stability after the struggle. 

In an address delivered just a few days before we were attacked 
by Japan, Assistant Secretary Berle said in words that have tre- 
mendously added significance in the light of today’s events: 


The American system is now preserving in the New 
World the values of civilization which much of the Old 
World is destroying. It has shown the way to a unity 
between free nations. It has shown that without sacrifice 
of a jot of proud independence great nations can join in a 
common cause. They can do the work of internal im- 
provement. They can carry on the peaceful fabric of 
commerce. They can create the power which is needed to 
repel an enemy. If force is needed, they have and can 
use force. They are a standing answer to the defeatists 
who say that unity can come only from conquest. 

On November 25 Berlin attempted to set up a fraudu- 
lent order based on terror. It went almost unnoticed in 
the New World; for in the New World there is already a 
free order which has, in itself, strength of arms and 
strength of will; strength of justice and strength of eco- 
nomics. 


The union of free men in the United States of America made a 
home for freedom in the world. The union of free countries in 
the united republics of America—united less by political bond 
than by the concept and ideology of liberty itself, in the fullest 
and deepest sense of the term by a cultural relationship—is today 
the world’s assurance that freedom shall not fail. 











STUDY IN LATIN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES* 


DOROTHY M. FIELD 


SECRETARY, INTER-AMERICAN STtuDY PROJECTS, INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


URING the last few years North Americans have become 
increasingly interested in the history, culture, and social and 
economic problems of the republics to the south of us. This 
interest has been reflected not only in the rapid development of 
courses in Latin American subjects in our own universities but 
also in the number of North Americans who have begun to go 
to Latin American universities for one or more years of study. 
Since Latin American universities do not always print cata- 
logues, many students from the United States go down there 
expecting either to take undergraduate courses in a liberal arts 
college or to do graduate work in their special field of research. 
Before making definite plans to study in Latin America the stu- 
dent should realize that the academic system is different from 
ours and should find out whether the university to which he pro- 
poses to go offers courses in his field of interest. 

The student should understand that the liberal arts college as 
a part of the system of higher education is unique in the United 
States. In Latin America, as in other parts of the world, after 
completing his elementary and secondary education the student 
enters his field of professional specialization in the university. 
He follows a prescribed curriculum over a period usually ranging 
from five to seven years, at the end of which time a thesis must 
be presented and a degree is given. This degree, though some- 
times called the doctorado, is not equivalent to a Ph.D. in this 
country. No graduate work, as the term is understood in the 
United States, (7.e., a series of advanced elective courses) is 
offered in the university though it is, of course, possible to do 
independent research outside of the university, or in Institutes 
connected with some universities. 

*The author of this article held a government exchange fellowship in 
Chile in 1940 and joined the Latin American Division of the Institute in 
February 1941. Reprinted from the News Bulletin of the Institute of 
International Education, December, 1941. 
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Courses are offered in different Faculties (departments) of the 
university. Some of the most common Faculties are listed below 
as a guide to the students: 

1) Faculty of Law and Political Science (sometimes known 
as the Faculty of Juridical and Social Sciences) whose courses 
stress political science, legal theory, international law, and the 
laws of the country ; 

2) Faculty of Medicine, which sometimes includes courses in 
pharmacy, dentistry, ete. (There are Faculties of Pharmacy and 
Dentistry, independent of the Faculty of Medicine, in some uni- 
versities. ) ; 

8) Faculty of Engineering, which often includes courses in 
architecture and chemistry ; 

4) Faculty and Physical and Natural Sciences, where courses 
in engineering and architecture may also be given; 

5) Faculty of Agronomy and Veterinary Science; 

6) Faculty of Commerce and Economic Sciences; 

7) Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, which offers courses in 
history, literature, philosophy, and sometimes education. 

Since Latin American legal systems are derived from Roman 
rather than Anglo-Saxon law, work in the Faculty of Law prob- 
ably would not count toward a law degree in the United States. 
In the Faculties of Medicine, Engineering, and Sciences there are 
usually not as many laboratory facilities as in North American 
universities and therefore full credit for those courses is not 
always given in the United States. The Faculty of Agronomy 
and Veterinary Science offers more comprehensive and special- 
ized courses than are usually found in the United States. The 
Faculty of Commerce has courses in international trade and eco- 
nomics similar to those offered in the United States. The closest 
approach to our own liberal arts college is the Faculty of Philos- 
ophy and Letters, and this is the faculty which North American 
students usually attend. 

A student from the United States should realize that ‘‘campus 
life’’ as we know it here does not exist in Latin American coun- 
tries. In very few countries do they have dormitories. Except 
in the case of Mexico and Cuba, which have received a large num- 
ber of students from this country over a period of years, it is very 
hard to find a private home where the student can stay and enjoy 
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family life. Therefore, the student should plan to live in a 
boarding house or apartment and should count on at least $40 a 
month to cover room, board and necessary incidentals. As the 
universities do not charge tuition, this should be the only expense 
aside from travel and a nominal matriculation fee at the univer- 
sity, which probably would not exceed $35. 

A student who wishes to secure credit at a United States college 
or university for studies in Latin America should make arrange. 
ments with his Dean before his departure. Any student enrolled 
for a year in a Latin American university is entitled to a steam- 
ship discount from the Chilean Line, Delta Line, Grace Line or 
Moore-McCormack Lines. In order to obtain the registration 
certificate he should write direct to the Secretary of the Latin 
American university at least three months before he intends to 
sail from the United States. 

The following list’ should help students in selecting the univer- 
sity best suited to their needs: 


UNIVERSITIES AND ACADEMIC YEAR 


1. Universidad Nacional de Buenos Aires,* Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
March-November. 

2. Universidad Nacional del Litoral,* Corrientes, Rosario and Santa Fe, 
Argentina, March-November. 

3. Universidad Nacional de La Plata,* La Plata, Argentina, March- 
November. 

4, Universidad Mayor de San Andrés, La Paz, Bolivia, March-December. 

5. Universidade do Brasil,* Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, March-December. 

6. Universidade de Sao Paulo, Sao Paulo, Brazil, March-November. 

7 

8 

9 





. Universidad de Chile,* Santiago, Chile, April-January. 
. Universidad Catélica de Chile,* Santiago, Chile, April-December. 
. Universidad Nacional de Colombia, Bogot&é, Colombia, February- 
November. 
10. Universidad de la Habana,* Habana, Cuba, October-May. 
11. Universidad Central del Ecuador, Quito, Ecuador, October-July. 
12. Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México,* México, D, F., México, 
February-November. 


1 Based on Latin American Universities, published by the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. (1940). 
The above is a selective list of the universities in the capitals of South 
America, Mexico, and Cuba. In nearly all cases the attendance is over 1,000. 
Asterisks indicate the largest universities, with an enrolment of 5,000 or 
more students. 
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13. Universidai Nacional del Paraguay, Asuncién, Paraguay, March- 
November. 

14, Universidad Catélica del Perd, Lima, Peru, April-January. 

15. Universidad Mayor de San Marcas,* Lima, Peru, April—-January. 

16. Universidad de la Repiblica, Montevideo, Uruguay, March-October. 

17. Universidad Central de Venezuela, Caracas, Venezuela, September-June. 


SUBJECTS OFFERED 


Agronomy : 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 16. 
Architecture: 1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16. 
Art: 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 12. 


Commerce: 1, 2, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 15. 
Education; 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 14, 15. 
Engineering: All except 2, 3 and 15. 
History and Literature; All except 2, 4, 9, 16 and 17. 
Law; All. 

Medicine; All except 14. 

Music: 5, 7, 9, 12. 

Natural Sciences; All except 4, 14, 16 and 17. 
Social Problems: 2, 5, 12. 

Veterinary Science: 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16. 

















THE UNIQUENESS AND VALIDITY OF OUR 
TRADITIONAL FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 


EDGAR J. FISHER 
AssiIsTANT Director, INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


IN time of war, particularly such a life and death struggle as is 

this World War II, it is inevitable that our educational system 
should be subjected to emergency changes affecting both its 
organization and spirit. But it will be nothing short of calami- 
tous if changes deemed advisable for an emergency should be mis- 
takenly supported as having permanent validity in our system of 
higher education. There is such a danger in the proposal to 
award our bachelor’s degree at the end of the junior college 
course. 

The four-year undergraduate college in the United States is a 
unique educational unit, which has by no means outlived its use- 
fulness. There is nothing exactly like it in the educational 
organization or experience of other countries, unless in institu- 
tions transplanted from our democracy. The quality and charac- 
ter of our national life has been helpfully influenced more than 
can be estimated by the men and women who, through the de- 
eades, have had the unique advantages of the broad training in 
our undergraduate colleges. It goes without saying that there is 
ample place in a country as populous and vast as is the United 
States for the junior colleges, or a special two-year college course. 
They serve effectively a large number, perhaps an increasing 
number, of boys and girls who cannot, because of economic cir- 
cumstances or other considerations, or who will not, avail them- 
selves of the full four-year college program. In many other cases 
students are eager to embark upon a larger number of the sub- 
jects directly related to the profession of their choice earlier than 
the curricula of some colleges permit. It is of the genius of our 
college curricula, however, that their flexibility allows satisfac- 
tory and individual adjustments within the framework of the 
four-year course. 

The argument is usually advanced that the essentials of a gen- 
eral education can be secured by the completion of the sophomore 
year in college, or the junior college course. We are further told 
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that this is accomplished in the European educational systems. 
But anyone who has had first hand experience with a European 
lycées, liceo or gymnasium, can recognize the difference between a 
graduate of one of these institutions and the average graduate of 
a four-year American college. The foreign pre-university course 
is hurried, crammed and largely devoid of those rich personal 
contacts with instructors, so full of meaning to our college stu- 
dents. This fundamental difference does not inhere simply in 
the fact of a different educational organization. The spirit of the 
American undergraduate college from early days has emphasized 
the value of taking t:me not only for the content of academic 
courses, but also for those personal and group activities that make 
for the development of individualism and initiative. 

It is also often argued that the students in other countries have 
more mature general and intellectual interests, that they are 
easily a year or two in advance of students in the United States 
at the college age. Over two decades of experience in American 
college work in foreign lands leads the writer to agree in general 
with this view. But the explanation is not because the European, 
or other foreign student enters the university from an educational 
unit comparable to our junior college. Where the student abroad 
has greater intellectual interest and maturity than our students 
at a given age, it is due to the fact that the circumstances of his 
non-academic life and environment have forced him prematurely, 
in comparison with the conditions of American life, into the 
stuggle for home and a place in business or social life. 

A bachelor’s degree conferred two years short of our four-year 
college course will be just that, and no more. It will be two years 
short! It will be an imperfect equivalent of the French bacca- 
laureate. It will lack the fullness of our traditional bachelor’s 
degree. And by fullness is meant that valid addendum to the 
content of the academic courses, that has come through the years 
to be associated with the well-rounded life and work in an Ameri- 
ean undergraduate college, whether in the small independent 
institution, or in the college department of a great university 
system. 

In the main, the essential difference between higher education 
in the United States and other countries is our unique four-year 
undergraduate college. More than we recognize, this also marks 
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the difference between the character and spirit of our life, and 
that of other peoples. With all our imperfections, the qualities 
of initative, freedom and emphasis upon character training, have 
ever been and still are characteristics of the training in our under- 
graduate colleges. They have been major factors in giving valid- 
ity to this traditional and unique educational unit. This is not 
to say that these qualities have been developed exclusively 
through our four-year college course. But assuredly as one sur- 
veys the significant work of the college men and women in the life 
of this nation, it is undoubted that those positive qualities men- 
tioned above have been deepened and extended due in no mean 
degree to the influence of the college graduates. 

After this devastating war, it is probable that there will be 
fewer four-year undergraduate colleges than at present. This 
will be due to economic considerations. There are economic rea- 
sons why it has been possible to maintain our traditional college 
course. There is no other country in the world with resources so 
affluent as to support the two additional years of higher general 
education for such large numbers of young men and women. 
That has been our good fortune. It is undoubted that our stand- 
ards of living will be so lowered by the tremendous economic 
destruction in World War II, that the potential clientele of our 
senior colleges will be greatly reduced. That will be our great 
misfortune. But every effort should be made to preserve as 
large a number of our four-year colleges as will be needed to 
accommodate those boys and girls who will be able to take advan- 
tage of the unique and valid opportunities in our traditional four- 
year college course. It is earnestly to be hoped that the number 
of our senior colleges will not be appreciably lessened, because 
some of our educational leaders have mistaken an emergency 
need for a permanent value. Academic recognition, wherever 
necessary, can be given to a student at the conclusion of two years 
of college work by the use of the term associate’s degree. The 
bachelor’s degree should be awarded only upon the successful 
completion of the equivalent of the four years of college educa- 
tion. Otherwise there will be uncertainty between the valid 
four-year bachelor’s degree and a diluted two-year degree with an 
unhappy confusion of standards. 
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THE ROLE OF THE HIGHER INSTITUTION* 


DOAK 8S. CAMPBELL 
PRESIDENT, FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


TOMORROW we shall celebrate the anniversary of the birth 

of George Washington. The united nations of the world will 
take note of the day and of its meaning to freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the earth. It isa symbolic day. As we contemplate 
its meaning it seems fitting that we hear again the words which 
epitomize Washington’s faith in his people, and his belief in the 
simple fundamentals of a free nation. In his first inaugural 
address the great first president expressed the hope ‘‘that the 
foundations of our national policy will be laid in the pure and 
immutable principles of private morality, and the preeminence 
of a free government he exemplified by all the attributes, which 
can win the affection of its citizens, and command the respect of 
the world.’’ 

We meet today in an academic institution for the celebration 
of an academic occasion whose traditions are hallowed by cen- 
turies of devotion to scholarly pursuits. The medieval pageantry 
which characterizes the occasion bespeaks the fact that scholar- 
ship recognizes no limitation as to the bounds to which it may 
extend nor of the time in which it may operate. The occasion 
symbolizes the sacred obligation of scholars to discover, to pre- 
serve, to interpret and to extend knowledge with unquestioned ° 
fidelity to truth. The personal presence of official representa- 
tives of higher institutions, located in places near and far, is a 
tribute to this College and to this great state. But their presence 
means far more than compliment and felicitation. It signifies 
the recognition of scholarship, wherever it may be found, as a 
social heritage essential to the welfare of humankind. 

But, while we meet in a peaceful place to contemplate peaceful 
endeavors, our every thought and action is conditioned by the 
turbulence of war. No discussion can register its full signifi- 
cance today except it be made in relation to the war—a grim, 
desperate war whose import has not yet been fully comprehended 
by the average citizen of our nation. 

* Inaugural Address, Tallahassee, Florida, February 21, 1942. 
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As we contemplate the long history of the ceaseless ebb and 
flow of human struggle to liberate itself from a succession of 
tyrannies, brought into focus in the present tragic struggle, we 
may appropriately propose to an assemblage of scholars this 
question: What role shall scholars and scholarly institutions play 
in achieving and maintaining the liberties of humankind? 

The profound influence of institutions of higher learning upon 
the affairs of the world can scarcely be estimated, nor can their 
influence always be identified. Their conservatism, the particu- 
lar aversion of the reformer, has often served to stabilize social 
movements. On the other hand, the inevitable surge of knowl- 


edge discovered and organized by patient, realistic scholars, has 


been responsible for more than one beneficent renaissance. 

Four important functions of higher institutions of learning 
stand out rather clearly in the light of history. These functions 
rarely appear with equal emphasis in any given epoch. Each 
claims peculiar attention and makes its special contribution, de- 
pending upon its place in the inevitable cycle of human interest. 
It seems fitting that we pause at this time and examine each of 
these functions in relation to the obligation of higher institutions 
to meet the needs of the world at this time. 

The first great function may properly be designated as that of 
generating the basic elements of human culture. This involves 
the whole field of research, discovery and the orderly organiza- 
tion of factual materials. It is not assumed that the great basic 
facts that make up the world’s store of knowledge are produced 
alone by scholars in the university—far from it. Many of the 
world’s greatest discoveries have been made by men and women 
who never had any direct connection with a college or university. 
In strange contrast, however, with some of our more recent ideas 
about scholars, in ancient times any person who made a valuable 
contribution to the world’s knowledge was, thereby, considered 
worthy to be called a scholar. 

The importance of productive scholarship in higher institutions 
has received peculiar emphasis in the United States of America 
during recent decades. The phenomenal growth of American 
higher education as represented in the number as well as the 
size of colleges and universities began about the close of the last 
century. Contemporaneously the ‘‘standardizing’’ movement be- 
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came a major force affecting the nature of the work of higher in- 
stitutions. Despite the fact that instruction has ever been con- 
sidered as the primary function of the colleges, the academic 
standing of institutions was determined in terms of the produc- 
tivity of faculty members. Productivity, in turn, was conceived 
in large measure in terms of the number and extensiveness of 
written materials which found their way into print. 

The inevitable result has been the formalizing of processes 
designed to meet the demands upon graduate schools for increas- 
ing numbers of scholars to be added to the faculties of higher 
institutions. Doctoral dissertations were faithfully produced as 
evidence of creative scholarship, despite the fact that in far too 
many instances, the dissertation represented the objective evi- 
dence of the single instance of productive scholarship. 

Apparently, there are evidences of improvement with respect 
to this condition. In the first place, the operation of the law of 
supply and demand seems to enable the graduate schools to be 
more discriminating than they were during the heyday of mass 
production of Ph.D’s. Furthermore, those responsible for the 
nomination of members of college staffs have come to look upon 
productive scholarship as a necessary, but not the sole qualifica- 
tion for a college professor. They recognize the fact that pro. 
ductive scholarship may or may not be limited to the printed 
page as its means of expression. 

If the currents of thought of this generation of young people 
are to move in the direction of the liberty of humankind, their 
instructors in college must be persons of such scholarly habits 
and attainments that their teaching will be at once stimulating 
and mature. The scholarship must be of such quality as will 
command more than mere formal academic recognition, however 
important such recognition may be. 

A second major function of the higher institution is that of 
preserving those elements of our culture which, otherwise, might 
be lost in the inevitable shift of human interest from one sphere 
of action to another. It is no mere poetic phantasy to say: 
“Ideas are born: they are born in pain; they live through the 
vicissitudes of childhood; they pulsate with the exuberance of 
youth ; they serve with the strength of maturity; they grow old; 
they grow senile; they die and are buried, only to rise again, 
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perhaps with a new name, but withal, the same idea.’’ Many of 
the world’s great ideas have been conceived and formulated only 
to reside within the precincts of the college or other scholarly 
sanctuary until a timely occasion arose for their effective use, 
The higher institution has ever been an important repository of 
knowledge and truth, awaiting the quest of those who earnestly 
seek it. 

Above the portals of the library of this college are carved these 
words: ‘‘The half of knowledge is to know where to find knowl- 
edge.’’ It is but axiomatic to say that the library is the essential 
center of an institution of learning. It is, indeed, a repository, 
but it is much more; it is a repository so organized that it yields 
its store of information to him who seeks it—much or little, as 
his needs may require, and retains it for the next inquirer, 
whether he come tomorrow, or in the next millennium. The 
greater part of the rich store of ancient libraries has been de- 
stroyed by ruthless conquerors or by the ravage of time. And 
yet, the world is richer because of those fragments of ancient 
lore than have been preserved. Even in our own generation 
whole epochs of the world’s history have been brought to light 
by means of inscriptions upon crumbling clay tablets, worn bits 
of stone or faded strips of papyrus which at one time were in- 
eluded in the libraries of antiquity. 

It is true that many excellent libraries are found elsewhere 
than on the college campus. However, the obligation to maintain 
adequate library service in close proximity to the stream of poten- 
tial scholars who pass through the higher institutions of our 
nation is one of primary significance. At this time when 
vandalism threatens the destruction of the great libraries and 
museums of the world, the importance of this function in Amer- 
ican higher institutions can scarcely be overestimated. 

A third function of the higher institution may be designated 
as the interpretation of the elements of our culture in their mani- 
fold relationships. The college is, primarily, a teaching institu- 
tion, at least, it is so in this generation. Its whole organization 
tends to emphasize a teacher-pupil relationship wherein the 
teacher endeavors to develop certain satisfactory responses on the 
part of students. The nature of the process varies according to 
the prevailing concept of the nature and purpose of learning that 
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may be in vogue during the epoch under consideration. Thus, 
the ancient Chinese conceived of the process as that of memo- 
rizing the complete writings of Confucius and the faithful repe- 
tition of those sayings. On the other hand, Socrates sat quietly 
with a small group of interested learners and directed their think- 
ing by means of skillfully fashioned questions or observations. 

The importance of the teaching function of the higher insti- 
tution is of unusual significance in our own nation. Never before 
in the history of the world has a nation endeavored to provide 
formal education at either public or private expense to so great 
proportion of its population. 

But to accomplish the wide dispersion of knowledge implicit 
in the American concept the college has found it necessary to 
expand its curriculum almost without limit. From a very simple 
pattern of a century ago which was composed of the ‘‘liberal: 
arts,’’? the modern counterpart of the Trivium and the Quad- 
rivium of the mediaeval university, the present day curriculum 
has expanded to include a multitude of organized courses cover- 
ing practically every division of knowledge. Despite the will to 
maintain what may be termed a ‘‘cultural’’ curriculum in which 
scholarship without any utilitarian connotations should predomi- 
nate, the practical necessities of the American way of life have 
compelled the development of the multiform curriculum of the 
present day. And, since we think of a college as the post-high 
school institution for all our youth, it follows that the higher 
institutions which may be designated as purely ‘‘liberal arts’’ 
institutions according to the original concept, are comparatively 
few in number. This increase in the complexity of organization 
has affected profoundly the purposes as well as the methods of 
instruction. 

Instruction has also been influenced by the standardizing 
movement. Emphasis upon those measurable aspects of college 
organization, such as value of plant and equipment, degrees held 
by faculty and amount of financial support, were first intended 
to indicate ability of an institution to provide instruction. This 
led to attempts to measure the results of teaching by similar 
quantitative means. The introduction of the ‘‘unit’’ or credit 
hour, while greatly facilitating the orderly movement of pupils 
through their formal schooling, has tended to defeat the real 
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purposes of education. Our estimates of the effectiveness of 
teaching in terms of the length of time the pupil has been ex. 
posed to a given class room procedure, constantly tend to defeat 
and disrupt the educative process. That retirement of the ‘‘ Car. 
negie Unit’’ to the limbo of noble experiments is definitely under. 
way is a tribute to the ultimate triumph of reason. 

In the higher institution of tomorrow instruction will be more 
effective and the means of evaluating its effectiveness will prob- 
ably be more closely related to those life processes which are ob- 
servable in the daily conduct of the people. We shall not be 
content to assume that a grade of 100 per cent in ‘‘ citizenship” 
has any real meaning if the person holding that grade engages 
in questionable politics or fails to observe and respect the per- 
sonal and property rights of his neighbor. College will in no 
sense be an interlude in which pupils may wangle grades from 
unwilling professors who are forced to engage in a perennial 
battle of wits. If the present currents of thought and critical 
appraisal of instruction on the part of college professors and 
administrators is indicative of the future, then we may safely 
assume that instruction in the next generation will be character- 
ized by greater intensity of interest and initiative on the part 
of students and a richer contribution of important liberalizing 
values on the part of teachers. 

A fourth and less explicit function of higher institutions is that 
of extending the basic elements of our culture into the common 
stream of human experience. This function may be thought of, 
not as separate from the other three, but as a sort of consumma- 
tion of all of them. A higher institution has a personality, or, 
more accurately, it is a personality. Its personality develops and 
ripens through the years much in the same way that personality 
develops in an individual. Its pervasive influence upon indi- 
viduals, upon the immediate community, upon the state and the 
nation defies analysis, but that influence is none the less, very 
real. Its habits become traditions which ripen with age, and 
exert a profound influence over the lives of men and women. It 
stimulates the appraisal of life in terms of values not always 
recognized by the uninitiated. 

A liberal education has rightly been defined as that education 
which befits a free man. It tends to liberate him from the thrall- 
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dom of ignorance, superstition, prejudice or external circum- 
stance. It tends to make him free in mind and in purpose. It 
is designed to develop in him the ability as well as the desire to 
utilize the ‘‘ Bill of Rights’’ in accord with the high purpose for 
which our nation was founded. 

The record of American higher institutions as they have at- 
tempted to provide free men with these tools of freedom stands 
as a unique achievement in the history of the world. With all 
the imperfections that have necessarily attended their efforts, 
their successes have been legion. Despite their failures to achieve 
their full purposes, the results have been worth all that the enter- 
prise has cost. The spirit of American liberty is potent on the 
American campus today. For a chastened spirit of that liberty 
that will sustain a war-torn world after the peace shall have been 
won we devoutly pray. To the accomplishment of a culture 
wherein free men shall live in peace, these assembled scholars 
and the higher institutions which they represent, dedicate them- 
selves anew in humility and in faith. 











THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE PLAYS THE HARP 


WILLIAM WEBSTER HALL, JR. 
PRESIDENT, COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


‘sTT is the function of a harpist to play the harp,’’ declared 
Aristotle. It would seem equally clear that it is the function 

of the liberal arts college to promote liberal culture and of the 

so-called ‘‘Christian’’ college to foster Christian culture. 

Much of the current discussion pro and con the professedly 
Christian college may perhaps be clarified by considering this 
type of college in the light of what it is: a particular species 
of cultural institution. In order to justify its right to existence, 
a college should not be obliged to prove that it fulfils the function 
of a church, a Sunday School, a Bible class, a Chamber of Com- 
merce, a country club, a circus or a vocational school. As a cul- 
tural institution, the Christian college stands or falls on the 
answer to the question: Does it fulfil a cultural function which 
no other cultural or pseudo-cultural agency is in a position to 
perform ? 

Approaching the problem from this angle, we may note first of 
all that the Christian college is an institution of higher learning. 
The money lavished on higher learning, the sacrifices endured to 
acquire it, and our century and a half experiment in democracy 
in this country, establish quite conclusively the general public 
approbation of higher learning and its wide dissemination. The 
Christian college, therefore, renders a service to the country as 
one among several agencies of higher learning. 

There are two general types of institutions of higher learning, 
those supported by tax funds, and those which are independently 
endowed and voluntarily supported. The Christian college finds 
itself in the company of the latter, the independently supported 
schools. Thoughtful Americans are aware that this dual or 
parallel system of higher education is the distinguishing feature 
of American education in contrast to the government-controlled 
systems on the continent of Europe. The independent college 
and university have justified themselves by the place they have 
held in American life since colonial days. There is general, if 
not universal, agreement among thinking people in the verdict 
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of Wendell Willkie: ‘‘ Life and vitality of education and the life 
and vitality of our nation’s economic system come from indepen- 
dent enterprise. . . . Without the leadership of the independent 
college our educational system today would be in danger of 
accepting present political standards as unquestioningly as they 
are now accepted by educational institutions in Germany.”’ 

Independently supported schools of higher learning may them- 
selves be divided into categories of sheep and goats. There are 
the professional and technical schools, on the one hand, and the 
colleges of liberal arts on the other. With few exceptions the 
Christian or church-related college is a college of liberal arts. 
Both types of institution perform a useful function as creations 
of independent enterprise. But as the winds blow and the rains 
descend upon all organizations which are objects of private philan- 
thropy, the stress and strain of prevailing conditions may become 
so great that we shall have to choose between one type of school 
or the other. If we do come face to face with such an alternative, 
it would seem that the professional and technical schools would 
have less to lose by seeking the protection of tax support than the 
colleges of liberal arts. This opinion is based upon the nature 
of liberal culture. Professional and vocational training is 
directed primarily toward the acquisition of skills and aptitudes 
which bear a direct and immediate relation to utilitarian purposes 
and to the business of earning a living. Liberal culture, on the 
other hand, concentrates upon the processes and disciplines of 
thought, upon the capacity for appreciation and evaluation, upon 
attitudes and motivations. Both types of training are impor- 
tant, but the latter type can least afford to be committed to 
bureaucratic shackles and the regimented control of government. 
Liberal culture is a personalized pursuit, which flourishes in 
freedom as a flower in the sun. The Christian college, therefore, 
takes its place in the ranks of those institutions which enjoy a 
privileged freedom in the pursuit of the cultural ideal. 

There are men and women, devotees of liberal culture, profes- 
sionally trained and qualified for instruction in the liberal arts, 
who are convinced that liberal culture finds its fulfilment and its 
meaning only in a Christian attitude and interpretation of life. 
These men and women are most fully at home on the faculties of 
colleges which profess a Christian purpose. They are happy to 
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turn their backs upon considerations of salary scale, security, 
preferment and privilege in the service of a cultural ideal which 
they recognize to be the only valid cultural ideal. They share 
the faith of St. Augustine, who wrote: ‘‘Who can teach me, save 
he that enlighteneth my heart?’’ and ‘‘What am I to myself 
without Thee but a guide to mine own downfall ?’’ 

These men and women depend primarily upon the religious 
idealism of church people for their livelihood and for the sup- 
port of the institutions which they serve. But the church people 
are divided regarding the importance of their contribution. 
There is a general raising of eyebrows and a tone of misgiving, 
These people, some say, are cultural enthusiasts. The church 
has a responsibility for religion, not for liberal culture. If a 
church-related college seeks the support of churches and church 
people, its faculty members should be religious workers in the 
sense and after the pattern of other religious workers, be they 
parish ministers, Sunday School directors or missionary evangel- 
ists. Just as the minister devotes his full time and energy to 
the direct and immediate religious approach (so the argument 
runs) so should the faculty member concern himself exclusively 
with the religious interest. Failing this, he forfeits any claim 
to obligation on the part of churches and church people as such. 

When we find fault with the Christian college because it 
adheres to its cultural mission and does not conform to the pat- 
tern of a church or a missionary society, we are putting ourselves 
in the position of one who would say of Aristotle’s harpist : ‘‘In- 
deed, let us by all means, have harpists, but the function of a 
harpist is not to play the harp, but to design harps, to repair 
harps, to string harps, and to sell harps.’’ To demand this of a 
harpist, we would agree, would be to pervert the true function of 
the harpist and to impede the purpose of the harpist, which is to 
play the harp. 

The church-related college, moreover, is assailed not only for 
the nature of its religious contribution but also for its failure 
to measure up to its cultural ideal. This is a serious accusation, 
doubly serious because of the measure of truth contained in the 
judgment. One can point the finger at many a church-related 
college for unsatisfactory standards of scholarship, inadequate 
instructional facilities, remissness in rewarding deserving ser- 
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yants and a score of other deadly sins. But faculties, trustees 
and presidents are not unaware of these shortcomings. The 
latter could be made ito disappear like the morning mist if a single 
condition were fulfilled. And that condition is a greater sense 
of responsibility of the church and of people in the churches for 
the support of the colleges which profess the ideals for which 
they stand. 

The Christian colleges, like all human institutions, are imper- 
fect vessels for the purposes for which they are intended. But 
they are striving toward an ideal of culture which is unique and 
which many of us believe to be indispensable. There is an in- 
creasing recognition of the primacy of Christian faith and values 
in the scheme of human culture and a groping on the part of 
those outside of the Christian church and college to fill the exist- 
ing cultural void with religious motivation. What instruments 
are better adapted to bridging this gap between religion and 
liberal culture than existing Christian colleges? One feels safe 
in conjecturing that if our church-connected colleges were per- 
mitted to languish and die and pass away from the American 
scene, the need of their equivalent would be felt so strongly that 
new ones would be raised up to take their place. And it would 
be the people in the churches who are today indifferent to their 
obligations to existing Christian colleges who would be the first 
to feel the need and to come forward to replace what had been 
lost. 

No such drastic need, however, is among us as yet. Our Chris- 
tian colleges are buffeted by many financial winds, but their 
equipment, endowments, faculties, alumni, constituencies serve 
as strong foundations upon which to build lasting monuments of 
Christian culture. And to the current dissatisfaction directed 
toward these colleges one has a sure and ready reply in the 
familiar words of Bruce Brainsfather : ‘‘ Find a better ’ole.’’ 











OVERSPECIALIZATION AND ART EDUCATION* 


EMANUEL WINTERNITZ 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF NEW YORK 


He had forty-two boxes, all carefully packed, 
With his name painted clearly on each: 
But, since he omitted to mention the fact, 
They were all left behind on the beach. 
(Lewis Carroll, The Hunting of the Snark) 


N open wound of science today is the breaking up of learning 
into numerous parts which more and more lose connection 
with one another. The specialists talk different tongues and 
when they congregate to put together the pieces of the dispersed 
reality, the tower does not reach unto heaven. He who looks 
today for polyhistors like Jakob Burckhard in, let us say, the 
Widener Library, must wander from the department of history 
of Greece to those of history of Italy, of architecture, of religion, 
and those of Aesthetics and philosophy of history, to enumerate 
only a few. Interest in physiognomy leads likewise to as many 
departments as history of science, philosophy, anatomy, psychol- 
ogy and the fine arts, to say the very least. In the libraries of 
the great humanists the arrangement was according to persons 
rather than to the special lines of learning. 

This specialization in subjects of learning, however, is only one 
aspect of the character of our whole civilization, and increasingly 
touches nearly all fields of human activity. Even artistic crea- 
tion, regarded as the domain of the most individual expression of 
the full personality, seems subjected to overspecialization: One 
who has gained a name as a water-colorist will find no easy going 
for his first oil paintings, much less for sculptures. This, of 


* This paper was delivered at the Conference of Science, Philosophy and 
Religion, held at Columbia University in October 1941, as a comment on Mr. 
William G. Constable’s paper ‘‘An Approach to the Study of History.’”’ 
Its original version has been published together with Mr. Constable’s 
excellent paper, to which it refers, in the proceedings of the Conference. 
The present reprint, however, which has been kindly authorized by the 
Conference, eliminated those special references to Mr. Constable’s paper, 
which might be unintelligible without a knowledge of his most interesting 
eontribution. 
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course, might be caused by commercial reasons, but these again, 
founded upon habits of the buyer, are merely symptoms of the 
underlying tendency towards specialization. 

This specialization, however, caused by the multiplicity and 
the refinement of modern working techniques, is inevitable and, 
within reasonable limits, useful. This is true for history also. 
The life of no scholar, though it should come to seventy years, 
would be long and abundant enough to handle with equal skill 
various techniques of research such as iconographic, archaeologi- 
eal, linguistic methods or to specialize with the same intensity in 
the history of religion, music and architecture, even if only one 
restricted period is concerned. Cases like that of Albert 
Schweitzer remain consoling but rare exceptions. 

Division of labor in fact-finding science and particularly his- 
tory, however inevitable, involves pitfalls. It leads not seldom to 
methodological lapses. I would distinguish two types of such 
lapses : 

a) The isolation of the special field, with the loss of perspective 
of the whole. As Father Paissy, in Book VI, ¢.I of ‘‘the Kare- 
mazovs,’’ remarks to Aljosha about the learned of this world who 
have become a great power, especially in the last century: ‘‘ But 
they have only analysed the parts and overlooked the whole, and 
indeed their blindness is marvellous.”’ 

b) Even bigger fallacies threaten the specialist who, feeling 
uncomfortable within the narrow boundaries of his field, strives 
to link with the whole of which it is a part. Here he is easily 
tempted to apply methods, developed by the particular necessi- 
ties of his field, to topics beyond their scope, to use a Kantian 
expression: the extravagant use of method. As far as history is 
concerned, we so often hear of its economic, religious, political 
ete. interpretations. But there is also the extravagent use of 
methods such as the psychoanalytical and the pragmatic interpre- 
tation of human conduct, which envisage the world of men as run 
by one single mainspring, the libido, or the sens of practical inter- 
est, and what not. It is the schools of thought rather than their 
originators, which fall prey to these perils. In all these cases, as 
also in the materialistic interpretation of history, one valuable 
observation made in a special field with special methods, is in- 
flated to an universal explanation of the course of history or of 
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human action. We may call it by Max Weber’s term ‘‘depart- 
mental patriotism.”’ 

One of the most striking cases of ‘‘departmental patriotism” 
is found in modern psychology, namely, in the employment of 
rat-experiments for the exploration of the human mind, as though 
the mental life of man would not set problems of its own. One 
wonders whether man is not the forgotten man of psychology. 
This state of psychology seems the more remarkable, as the turn- 
ing-point is already visible. Gordon W. Allport in his address 
before the American Psychological Association, in 1939, on ‘‘The 
Psychologists Frame of Reference,’’ sounds the alarm and calls 
for a more synoptic method. Surveying the changing interests 
of the psychologists for the last 50 years and combing the psycho- 
logical journals for this period, he finds, since 1888, a decline of 
studies on ‘‘Understanding the Single Case’’ (in its individual 
complexity) from 16% to 6%; on the other hand, an increase of 
the use of animal subjects from 3.5% to 15% and of the employ- 
ment of statistical aids from 2.5% to 43%. Allport invites recon- 
sideration as to whether ‘‘the problems framed with the rats are 
of the same order as the problems envisaged for human kind.” 
And looking back at the 19th Century psychologists with their 
synoptic view of men’s mental life, he warns his fellow psychol- 
ogists that ‘‘preoccupied with minutiae, we are loosing perspec- 
tive.’? This paper is a notable piece of the history of science, 
significant far beyond the realm of psychology. 

A particular case of specialization is the splitting up of history 
into various branches each of which deals with a single line of 
human activity. How to study the relation between these lines! 
Of what kind are the ‘‘relations’’ between the various branches of 
one civilization? And how ought we to arrange our respective 
statements to make them reliable? Struggling for years with 
the problem of the interactions between the history of music and 
the fine arts, I am not too optimistic. There are certain periods 
where we believe we see vaguely a common pattern in all the 
manifestations of artistic creation. But there are other times 
when music follows its own course, its own self-established tra- 
ditions, remarkably unperturbed by ‘‘outside’’ events, and no 
common, denominator with the other arts is apparent, unless we 
turn to the ‘‘Zeitgeist.’’ 
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It may be permissible to distinguish three levels on which these 
activities are actually linked together by the historians: 

a) Only the facts belonging to the same section of history, as 
f.i. the history of the fine arts, are linked together. This leads to 
the neglect of the ‘‘outside’’ facts, let us say religious events. 
But the evolution from Michelangelo to Borromini remains in- 
comprehensible without reference to the Counter Reformation. 

b) Suppose the specialist historian takes ‘‘outside’’ events, 
like the Counter Reformation, as factors in the picture: But 
where are the limits, since, indeed, writing history is essentially 
systematical selection? What other facts influenced the pro- 
gression from Michelangelo to Borromini? And what, method- 
ologically, is the nature of this ‘‘influence?’’? What kind of 
scientific correlation is involved in statements we hear so often, 
such as: ‘‘ Without Luther, Bach would not have been what he 
was?’ 

c) Finally, we have recourse to what is called ‘‘the spirit of 
the period’’ as a common denominator of its ‘‘manifestations,’’ 
f.i. the ‘‘Byzantine mind.’’ This is acceptable, within certain 
limitations: We must remember that the ‘‘ Byzantine mind”’ is 
merely the simplified condensation of the real thoughts and feel- 
ings, habits and inclinations of the men of this epoch, and we 
must not proclaim this ‘‘mind’’ as a universal cause of its ‘‘mani- 
festations.’’? These manifestations are not the outcome of the 
mind, but they are the mind, or, at least, what we know of it. 

The tie between historic events is not the same strict line which 
was drawn by the classical mechanists between cause and effect. 
It is rather a line leading through the brains of men and, what 
makes the affair even more complex, not only through the brains 
of definite men, known to us as historical personalities, but of men 
perceptible to us only as an anonymous mass. (The latter is par- 
ticularly true of such phenomena as the art-style of an epoch.) 
These brains are tinged and busy, to various degrees, with all 
concerns of their contemporary civilization, with the religious, 
artistic, economic and political events and tendencies in their 
interlacement, a texture to be split up later into the distinct fields 
of the specialist historians. 

Thus, the concept of the ‘‘mind of the epoch’’ constitutes a 
heuristic hypothesis, a compass for historic investigation, its truth 
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in any given instance, dependent on the facts to be found. To 
construct, however, such a ‘‘mind’’ as real cause for ‘‘its’’ mani- 
festations, would lead into the limitless field of speculations ad 
libitum, where everything might be proven, because nothing can 
be proven. What is the ‘‘Spirit of France,’’ a generally ae. 
cepted and frequently used term, as seen from Vichy or in the 
light of Vichy? What is explained by interpolating between 
Michelangelo and Borromini ‘‘the Baroque mind’’? This is the 
theme of philosophical speculations, though I would not deny 
that they, f.i. the various theories on the coagency between ideal 
and real factors in history, might serve as valuable heuristic 
hypotheses for the historian. 

Polyhistors cannot be bred. They appear like comets. Our 
time with its superabundance and differentiation of techniques 
of fact-finding, grouping and speculating does not favor the 
synoptic genius. It is a time devoted rather to the pigeonhole 
than to the whole of experience. Universal sages like Alberti or 
Leibniz who embraced the whole orbit of learning of their times, 
not in philosophic meditation only, but as expert craftsmen in the 
physical and moral disciplines, seem nearly unthinkable today. 
But as we look at the flow of Western thought since early Greek 
philosophy, miraculously constant and continuous, in spite of 
sporadic interruptions, there seems to exist something like a 
breathing-rhythm in the course of human thinking: periods of 
material-collecting are succeeded by periods of digestion and 
synopsis. So, in history, after new accumulations of facts, there 
appear attempts at synoptic interpretation of civilization, such 
as Jakob Burckhardt’s ‘‘History of Greek Civilization,’’ ‘‘The 
Time of Constantine the Great’’ and ‘‘The Civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy’? or Max Dworzak’s ‘‘Kunst- als Geistes- 
geschichte.’’ And in science generally, after decisive develop- 
ments in the special sciences men turn up with the encyclopaedic 
gift like James and Bergson. The refreshing repercussion of 
these synoptics on the insulated branches and their ossified term- 
inologies is enormous. They show once again that what is 
separated in the world of the books, is not so in the world of 
things. Looking from new angles and talking a new language, 
they thaw the frozen terminologies and breach the departmental 
walls. They are the counterpoise against the tendencies to over- 
specialization. 
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The same is true of the study of history, in particular, here also 
the special branches and the synoptic view cannot get on without - 
each other in the long run. They are dependent on each other. 
Their relation is of the same kind, it seems to me, as that between 
counterpoint and harmony. One can focus either on the single 
melodic lines, their whence and thence, their rise and fall, their 
strength and rhythm; or one can concentrate on the cross-section, 
that is, the chord in which they meet. Only both views together 
do justice to the network as it is. 

Conversations of learned men about the right way of writing 
history, while history is shaking the very foundation of learning, 
seem somewhat anachronistic, unless they discuss this peril also. 
The problem I have to comment on here today, viz. specialized 
vs. synoptic study of man’s activities in history, can and, I feel, 
must be approached in its bearing upon the democratic way of 
life. This bearing is to be found in the educational aspect of 
specialization in science generally and in history particularly. 

It has been said before that the division of labor which sat- 
urates our whole cultural life contains a peril to democratic 
education. But so far as I can see, there have been fewer sug- 
gestions made than this good cause deserves. In our system of 
education specialization is represented by professional training, 
the synoptic view by humanistic education. The first predom- 
inates, very much at the expense of humanistic learning and 
teaching. But only the latter is fitted to hand down from gen- 
eration to generation the values shaped and stored in the course 
of Western Civilization, to rear individuals as potential members 
of a democratic community. This seems to me the heart and the 
erux of the education problem of our time. Facing the danger 
of internal disintegration through the overrefinement of the 
human race by the very achievements of civilization itself; 
through the growth of the mob, people outside tradition, greedy 
for amusement and open to mass-hypnosis; through the decline 
of traditional values; and, finally, through the overspecialization 
of knowledge and craftsmanship, we ought to ask anew the ques- 
tion which has worried intellectual leaders since Plato: How can 
character be taught? How can we in our time realize the goal of 
education expressed by Milton for his age: ‘‘Then will be 
required a special reinforcement of constant and sound endoc- 
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trinating to set them right and firm, instructing them more amply 
in the knowledge of virtue and the hatred of vice. . . . Being per- 
fect in the knowledge of personal duty, they may then begin the 
study of economics. ”’ 

From my restricted point of view, absorbed with the study of 
the arts and their social implications, I venture to suggest two 
instruments of character-building, both of which seem handy and 
suitable to counteract the perils of overspecialization : 

One is art education: It may reintegrate the numerous intel- 
lectual trends, and serve as a doorway to a history of civilization; 
it may explain the wealth of artistic forms as expressions of past 
culture and so further the aims of humanistic education; it may 
develop insight into the meaning of form as equilibrium of all the 
parts, and into the act of artistic creation as the liberty of making 
rules which then the creator himself must obey; it may, in doing 
this, further respect for and understanding of other minds. It is, 
last but not least, an agreeable way of learning, and the American 
Fine Arts museum a ready and, as the past few years have splen- 
didly shown, a most attractive instrument. In Shelley’s words: 
‘‘The imagination is the great instrument of moral good.”’ 

The other means of ‘‘teaching’’ character is to make familiar 
those historic figures who embodied the synoptic genius in learn- 
ing or creating. Its advantage is obvious: teaching the human- 
ities is no quick and simple job: but the image of a great man 
appeals easily to the ordinary imagination, just as morals are 
taught better by examples than by moral philosophy. There are, 
no doubt, great figures enough who find favor with the debunkers 
as well as the worshipers. There is, f.i. the man who gave the 
University of Virginia its spirit and its body, basing both on the 
classic concept of measure and balance. No myth can better 
serve the ends of pedagogy than the vision of Jefferson standing 
on the dome of Monticello, observing through his telescope the 
workmen who were embodying his plans for the home of demo- 
cratic education. 
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INTER-CULTURAL RELATIONS AND AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


ARTHUR E. CHRISTY 
INSTEUCTOR IN ENGLISH, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE usefulness of the study of Comparative Literature and 

the réle teachers of the subject could play in the conduct of 
programs of inter-cultural relations are rarely mentioned in the 
news reports which appear in the daily press or the essays printed 
in journals of opinion. But they have, I believe, a place in any 
scheme of education that presumes to equip youth for life in the 
present tumultuous state of human society, or prepare the public 
for the work of reconstruction which must be undertaken in the 
post-war world. Because of their timely pertinency to the ad- 
ministrative policies which will determine the course of the 
American college in the next few years, I would like to present 
to the readers of this Bulletin a few of the facts recently gleaned 
by means of a questionnaire survey of this problem. 

A few months ago, as a result of informal discussions between 
administrative officers of the Near East College Association, the 
Associated Boards for China Colleges and several scholars inter- 
ested in Comparative Literature, it was decided that a modest 
survey might profitably be undertaken. All who participated in 
the discussion were acquainted with the problems of teaching 
literature abroad, and all had practical experience in introducing 
foreign students to the cultural heritages of different races. 
When the question of the extent and character of courses in Com- 
parative Literature arose, no readily available information ap- 
peared to exist. The question, however, seemed to me eminently 
worth exploring, and as a consequence, I personally set myself to 
the task of examining the current catalogues of all the colleges 
and universities, junior colleges, normal and state teachers col- 
leges in the file of a university library. It contained an estimated 
two-thirds of the catalogues published by better than 700 stand- 
ard four-year colleges and universities now in existence, of the 
600 odd junior colleges and of about 250 normal schools and 
teachers colleges. 

The results were indeed astonishing. Before my work was 
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completed I had compiled a list of about 500 institutions which 
offered, in their divisions of Humanities alone, courses presuming 
to acquaint the student with the cultural heritages of Europe 
and Asia and to relate them to Anglo-American cultural history 
in particular. This astonishingly large number of institutions 
would of course be appreciably increased if the catalogues of all 
extant establishments of higher learning were examined and if 
all courses of a ‘‘comparative’’ character were listed. 

A further astonishing fact was that, except for Departments 
of Philosophy which frequently offered courses in Comparative 
Religions, it was in Departments of English that the most exten- 
sive and competently organized courses treating the great cul- 
tural heritages of the world were available. Departments of 
Language, for the most part, tended to the business of teaching 
the various foreign languages; and Departments of Music and 
the Fine Arts more or less devoted themselves to definitely utili- 
tarian ends. A handful of institutions listed in their catalogues 
‘‘paper’’ Departments of General and Comparative Literature, 
borrowing their instructors from the various language fields. 
But they numbered hardly a dozen in first-rate American colleges. 
Manifestly it was the teacher of English literature who had the 
vision and bore the brunt of the work. 

The questionnaire which was subsequently sent to various men 
in the institutions listed as a result of my study of their cata- 
logues, in turn, produced other valuable information on the need 
of specialized bibliographies, teaching materials and media for 
communication and interchange of experience between instruc- 
tors active in the field. It also elicited valuable data about 
courses from the instructors who offered them. It is not my pur- 
pose here, however, to summarize all the information collected. 
A memorandum has been prepared and is available upon request. 
But some general observations will, I believe, be of interest to 
readers of this Bulletin. 

There appears to be no consistent principle determining the 
character of courses in Comparative Literature or the time at 
which they are taken by the student. The majority are of the 
‘“‘survey’’ variety. Some institutions offer the work in the first 
two years of college as a part of their ‘‘orientation’’ programs. 
Others offer it on the senior college level as an effort to synthesize 
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the specialized studies previously completed. Nor did the size 
and prestige of the institution make any apparent difference in 
the type of course offered. Among the largest state universities 
were an appreciable number which offered surveys of world litera- 
ture even in the graduate school. And among the smaller col- 
leges were institutions offering specialized courses which, judging 
from their catalogue descriptions, would in principle have been 
found acceptable in the curricula of the best American graduate 
schools. Thus institutional size and prestige were of little value 
as criteria for determining effectiveness or soundness of the 
courses available in Comparative Literature. 

The important fact, however, is that there exists in American 
institutions of higher education an appreciable channel through 
which very effective contributions to the extension of interna- 
tional understanding can be made. This seems to me a challenge 
of the first magnitude to educational statesmanship. 


II 


Accompanying the questionnaire returns were numerous letters 
containing urgent requests that college presidents and deans be 
endlessly nudged and awakened to the need of the work. But 
for the temper of the requests, one might almost conclude that a 
guild was organizing for purposes of protesting against the long 
neglect of individual members by administrators. The spirit 
which animates most of the letters is effectively represented in 
the request of one man that a nation-wide program be undertaken 
to convince college administrators and government officials ‘‘that 
the country will not support an intelligent peace without sounder 
sympathy for foreign peoples and better understanding of for- 
eign problems, that the study of comparative literature is the 
natural implement with which to cultivate an international out- 
look. The League of Nations was made a Jonah by our teachers 
before it was jettisoned by isolationist senators.’’ 

Other letters urged a campaign for the ‘‘conversion of our 
scientific isolationists in the various academic fields by pointing 
out the absurdity and inherent danger of rigid self-limitation.’’ 
Some also pleaded for the ‘‘organization of a group designed to 
further the program,’’ which body, it was suggested by others, 
might ‘‘arouse the officials of accrediting agencies of colleges and 
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universities, such agencies as the Southern Association, the Land. 
Grant Colleges Association, etc., for the need of more humanistic 
training in the colleges and universities to which they give ae. 
creditation.’’ It would be tedious and space-consuming to 
attempt even a suggestion of all the varieties of advice offered in 
the returned questionnaires and covering letters. Some reflected 
the perennial difficulties and interdepartmental wrangling over 
the hedges which mark their provinces of work. Others discussed 
at length the effects of narrow specialization in graduate schools, 
the mentality and linguistic equipment of average candidates for 
teaching and the endlessly recurring details which characterize 
**shop-talk.’’ But underlying them all was a spirit of deep sin. 
cerity and idealism of which the following is typical: ‘‘Your 
letter has brought the most heartening news I have heard for 
two years. .. . The proposed program is commendable for the 
fact that it provides a concrete task for those of us who would 
like to use our energies constructively in the building of a better 
world. Here is something, I feel, that is worth laying ourselves 
out for.’’ 

I conclude these extracts with two passages from the letters of 
active professors in widely separated and completely disparate 
institutions which are epitomes of the essential problem. From 
Vassar, a man primarily interested in the Slavonic literatures 
wrote: ‘‘A moment has come when it is not a pleasure only, but 
rather an obligation upon all those who wish to preserve the great 
values of our civilization to see that the opportunities for the 
understanding of peoples shall be furthered to the utmost degree. 
Regardless of individual political outlook at the present moment, 
it must appear clear that we here in the United States have a 
gigantic problem at home, and, granted that we have a construc 
tive share in the rehabilitation hoped for after the catastrophe, 
an immense duty later. In my opinion there has never been 4 
time in history when it was so necessary to acquaint ourselves 
with the nature and outlook of people other than ourselves.” 
And from a department chairman at the University of Omaha: 
‘‘T am glad to hear about the effort to ‘do something’ about the 
enormous ignorance in American colleges of the culture of the 
Orient and South America. I feel strongly that we should give 
attention to those countries not merely as a political act but also 
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for the intrinsic intellectual and aesthetic values to be found in 
their cultures. Hence, nothing would seem so valuable as the 
appointing of truly able and truly interested scholars and admin- 
istrators to attack the problem.”’ 


Ill 


If there appears to be no consistent plan underlying existing 
courses in ‘‘Comparative Literature,’’ as the readers of this 
Bulletin doubtless well know, the fact is perhaps due to the want 
of a definition of the term which satisfies all scholars and teachers 
in the field. The word ‘‘comparative’’ represents variously a 
point of view, a method of study and research, an effort to relate 
existing disciplines and fields of learning to other bodies of knowl- 
- edge—and the whole world is its legitimate province! But it is 
in no way a ‘‘new’’ or superficial idea. Historians of the dif- 
fusion of cultures have long devoted themselves to the study of 
the interchange between races and countries. If it has been only 
in the recent past that teachers have offered ‘‘comparative’’ 
courses, the fact is no more astonishing than the belated discovery 
by statesmen in the chancellories of the great nations of the world 
that programs of ‘‘inter-cultural relations’’ were useful in the 
conduct of diplomacy. Both the educator and the diplomat have 
apparently discovered in little more than the last decade the fact 
that any program for developing international understanding 
and world-mindedness is of inestimable value in smoothing the 
necessary intercourse of men in the modern world. 

Comparative Literature is simply an approach to the history 
of culture which presumes to demonstrate the parallels and the 
interrelations of various cultures. There is no book or idea which 
cannot be set in an historical context, and there is no body of 
knowledge which cannot be related systematically to others. 
Comparative Literature is thus a synthesizing discipline, which, 
as in History and Philosophy, assumes the relation of one event 
or idea to another, of the literature of one race or country to that 
of its neighbors. It is an indispensable cure for provincialism 
and a way which demonstrably leads to cultural integration. 
Through its study, a generation of students can be led to an 
understanding of their own experiences, and that of their race 
and its literature, in larger perspectives. 
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There are many sound reasons for offering to youth an under. 
standing of the heritages of the race through the comparative 
approach. Sir Sidney Lee in his Presidential Address to the 
Modern Humanities Research Association in 1918 stated effec. 
tively one of the purposes of the study of Comparative Litera. 
ture: ‘‘To a larger extent abroad than at home, the men of letters 
of a nation are reckoned national heroes and benefactors, and for 
the scholarship of one country to throw new light by dint of re- 
search on the literature of another is welcomed by the enlightened 
opinion of that other country as an act of fraternal homage which 
helps to promote good understanding between the two peoples at 
large. If this Association, therefore, stimulates research in for- 
eign literature it will, I claim, be deepening and broadening the 
fraternal bases of humanity.’’ These words from the address of 
an internationally famous scholar need no elaboration. 

But there are other manifest and urgent reasons for the en- 
couragement of the study of Comparative Literature in America. 
In our small shrunken world all the cultural heritages of the race 
must be regarded as the foundations on which an emerging 
American culture can be built. The literatures of Latin America 
should not be neglected. Furthermore, America stands midway 
between Europe and Asia, with her shores washed by two great 
oceans and her coasts facing in opposite directions the homelands 
of the world’s greatest civilizations—the European and the 
Asiatic. If ever the geographical position of continents has 
united to form the ideal setting for the study, and possibly the 
synthesis of diverse civilizations, America is that setting. 

Modern transportation and means of communication have 
drawn the parts of the world together. Similarly various civ- 
ilizations and the parts of human knowledge are being drawn into 
intimate proximity and await knitting into one intellectual state. 
The Oriental civilizations, for example, insist on being considered. 
They refuse to be exterminated; they have given evidence of re- 
markable longevity ; and the Occidental cannot remain indifferent 
to them or maintain a pose of patronizing superiority. The in- 
telligent building of an intellectual and spiritual world in which 
all men may find satisfaction and move at ease is the most effec- 
tive way of enabling them to rise above economic and racial 
boundaries. Because of the intercommunication and enlarge- 
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ment of knowledge, the outlook of all men can be on greater hori- 
zons; and because of the amalgamations and concentration of 
intellectual resources, all men may be equipped to go beneath the 
surface of life and to check their relations to each other against 
the experience of the profoundest and most heroic spirits of all 
mankind. There is now arising a republic of the mind and spirit 
which is truly without racial frontiers. The various unities of 
knowledge and expression, such as Science and Art and Litera- 
ture, have become the beneficiaries of all the movements which 
are forcing the interests of humankind to converge. The increas- 
ingly intimate cultural relations between North and South Amer- 
ica should be extended to all other geographical areas of the 
world, and the roots of American culture in the European cul- 
tural tradition should be evaluated in the light of insistent 
demands of modern cosmopolitan life. 

The benefits of a well-organized, scholarly and sound program 
of Comparative, Literature in the American college can thus 
hardly be exaggerated. To limit a presumably ‘‘liberal’’ educa- 
tion to the past of a single country or race is certainly to fail in 
preparing a generation living in a rapidly changing world for 
the demands which it can meet adequately only as intelligent and 
well-instructed citizens of the world. I venture to say that young 
men and women now in college will find little in their training 
that will stand them in better stead in the years which lie ahead 
than a synoptic view of the spiritual and cultural heritages of 
the human race. It would be fatuous, of course, to question the 
need of specialized skills in the modern world. But to be an 
“uneducated specialist’’ is to miss much in one’s own cultural 
tradition. And to be ignorant of the values by which other races 
live is to be ill-equipped for understanding the ideological factors 
now at play in a world torn by a gigantic conflict that is at once 
civil, international and interracial. 

To promote the study of Comparative Literature is to advocate 
no new reforms in the disciplines which have contributed richly 
to the advancement of learning. It is, rather, to promote a 
greater diffusion of the results of research, to develop new canons 
of criticism and taste and to extend the cultural sympathies and 
ranges of reference among scholars themselves. The problem of 
the courses to be offered must rest with each interested institu- 
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tion. It is true, of course, that ‘‘survey’’ courses often offer a 
bread-and-water diet insufficient to sustain a genuine intellectual] 
life. It may be that they can hardly hope to contribute both to 
an understanding of the world, and to power of insight, sharpness 
of intellectual analysis and rigor of thought. But the issue is not 
whether any single course is ‘‘thin’’ and attempts to cover too 
much. The essential weaknesses of the ‘‘survey’’ are not inher- 
ent in the principles of the comparative approach. In the 
hands of a competent instructor, the content of the courses which 
can be developed would test the mettle of the best students and 
acquaint them with important aspects of intellectual and cultural 
history. This is true because, broadly stated, the discipline of 
Comparative Literature would involve, first, a study of the ances. 
try of certain ideas, arts and books. These are not disparate; 
they have this in common, namely, that they can offer direct evi- 
dence of foreign influences felt or contacts established. In both 
the literatures of imagination and of thought, citations, quota- 
tions, allusions and even frank adaptations offer obvious proof 
of the indebtedness of different literatures to each other. Inter- 
national diffusion of the ideas and forms of literature has been 
in progress, in varying degrees, since antiquity. All literatures 
and arts have experienced fertilizing foreign influences, and 
their forms have been cross-pollinated. A knowledge of those 
processes and the changes effected is an invaluable equipment 
for stimulating teaching, profitable research and understanding 
the world. 

The second large body of material which the instructor and 
student would explore together is knowledge of the common mat- 
ter, as well as the differences, in the literature and cultures which 
have contributed to each other. This is an invaluable considera- 
tion in the training of modern critical historians. Such knowl- 
edge essentially involves the underlying ideas, themes and charac- 
teristic attitudes toward fundamental problems in the conduct of 
civilized life. If races differ, their divergences will soon become 
apparent in the historical exposition of evidence. What they 
have in common will also become apparent. There can be no 
doubt of the benefits of the comparative study of the political, 
social, spiritual and aesthetic environments in which men have 
lived and have developed the forms of art and social institutions 
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which mark their civilization. Much material, hitherto neglected, 
is available for the study. 

The meeting place of cultures is in the mind of the thinker, 
artist or translator who, because of his use of an eclectic method, 
fuses selected materials into a new artistic creation or system of 
thought. Ultimately, therefore, any comprehensive understand- 
ing of the results of inter-cultural relations through the study of 
Comparative Literature is dependent on the cooperation of 
scholars equipped to interpret the facts. The chief hope for 
widespread academic development of the study lies obviously in 
the encouragement of scholarly collaboration. It is needless here 
to point out in detail that many a no-man’s land lies between 
deeply entrenched academic fields of learning, and that there is 
a constant neglect of responsibility for their cultivation and care. 
Inherent in the study of Comparative Literature, however, is a 
rational principle and a scholarly method which can effectively 
correlate hitherto seemingly disparate fields into a single province 
of social and cultural history. 

Within recent years much has been written about the state of 
American education. One needs not read far in the professional 
journals of educators to find lamentations over the laissez faire 
policy in student guidance and curriculum planning. The con- 
sequences attributed to this policy are confusion, inefficiency, lack 
of direction, disillusionment, frustration and social irresponsibil- 
ity. The justice of such changes cannot be discussed here. What 
I would emphasize is that through the study of Comparative Lit- 
erature the student can be given a sense of direction, a knowledge 
of the recorded insights of other peoples and perhaps most valu- 
able of all, an acquaintance with the values to which they pay 
allegiance. Thus he would be equipped with a knowledge of vari- 
ous racial modes in the conduct of life, with a larger frame of 
reference to disparate systems of ethics and aesthetics, and with 
an ability to identify himself with all sorts and conditions of men. 
He would, above all, acquire a sympathetic understanding and 
respect for the various outlooks on life which are necessarily an 
integral part of the cosmopolitan character of the American 
democratic state. In a word, he would be freed from the provin- 
cialism of his own time and place; and he would be what is des- 
perately needed today, a man who thinks in terms of a spherical 
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world and whose sympathies are not flat. If it is true that the 
American democratic state is not a heritage but a personal 
achievement, and that it rests on the recognition of the dignity 
of the individual, the liberally educated man I have attempted to 
characterize would be its chief asset. He would be the ‘‘salt’’ 
of the society in which he lives. And he would be able to direct 
its course in a world of conflict because he would be equipped to 
gauge the future by the past. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize the fact that the foregoing 
opinions represent essentially the view of a potentially effective 
corps of teachers in the American college. I have attempted lit- 
tle more than to act as their spokesman—implicitly at their re- 
quest through the questionnaire returns. Their spirit is full 
evidence that their motives are magnificent and that their work 
should be encouraged. In the republic of letters and learning, 
as in a democracy, it is neither wise nor magnanimous to ignore 
the industrious and the humble. Farsighted educational states- 
men could channel their energies and enthusiasm into very desir- 
able ends. 
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PREMEDICAL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE OF THE OHIO ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 


E. R. BRYANT, Muskineum COLLEGE 
WALTER C. KRAATZ, UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 
EDWARD W. E. SCHEAR, OTTERBEIN COLLEGE 

A. W. LINDSEY, DeEnison UNIVERSITY, Chairman 


PUBLISHED comment on premedical education has shown a 

strangely critical trend in the last few years. If these pub- 
lished criticisms are to be taken at face value we must conclude 
that the students in our classes will be more promising physicians 
for the philosophy and economics in their liberal arts course than 
for the chemistry and biology. Why no one has arisen to point 
out that a critical knowledge of the sciences would be far more 
valuable to prospective philosophers, and that the economist would 
be freed from many of his peculiar errors of thought by a sound 
knowledge of human biology, one puzzles to understand. Surely 
all educated men profit by breadth of information and of under- 
standing ; the principle need not be limited to one nor to a few 
fields. 

A group of premedical advisers in Ohio colleges have met to- 
gether within the Ohio Academy of Science during the last three 
annual meetings to consider this condition. Our deliberations 
have brought out interesting facts and opinions that seem 
strongly contradictory to the attitude mentioned above. We see 
no general problem of scientific narrowness in premedical stu- 
dents, nor, as far as such a problem may exist, can we regard it 
as peculiar to this group. If a general aversion to other fields of 
study is to be found in our colleges, the antipathy of students in 
arts, letters and social studies toward natural sciences seems 
more notable than the reverse. 

Our study does not emphasize any such controversial points, 
however. We realize that individuals may be narrow in interest 
and stubborn in their narrowness, beyond the power of judicious 
advisers to correct, and we realize too that some of them are pre- 
medical students. Furthermore we believe that this indictment 
may include an occasional adviser, with the result that his 
advisees may be narrowly specialized. But we find no evidence 
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that this is the general tendency of premedical education. In 
support of our views the following facts are significant. 

The training of the premedical student is prescribed in part by 
the medical colleges and in part by the college or university. If 
he spends four full years at the latter institution he can meet the 
heaviest entrance requirements of medical colleges in the sciences 
generously with less than half of his college credits. The re- 
quirements of a vast majority of colleges for a baccalaureate 
degree will guarantee the distribution of the remainder partly in 
the languages, social studies and possibly the arts, but the student 
will have a choice of many hours of elective courses in which he 
can demonstrate the narrowness of his love of science or the 
breadth of his interest in other fields. If, on the other hand, he 
chooses to spend only three years in undergraduate work, his 
chance for free election is materially reduced. But in any case 
the extracurricular activities of most campuses still afford oppor- 
tunity for self-expression without credit. Two specific cases 
come to mind, both senior premedical students who have been 
prominent in dramatics, and one an accomplished gymnast and 
writer as well. 

It is impossible to give a statistical analysis of the prevailing 
figures here, but the requirements are approximately these: all 
medical colleges require for entrance introductory college courses 
in physics, inorganic and organic chemistry, and biology or 
zoology. Some require an additional advanced course in chem- 
istry, biology or more often both. Other specified requirements 
are in English, foreign languages and social studies, and so need 
not be considered in detail. 

Since the course offerings of colleges rarely coincide with the 
published minima of the requirement, the student usually gains 
more credit in most of his science courses than would be essential 
for medical entrance. Examples are ten semester hours in 
physics to satisfy an eight hour requirement, six of organic 
chemistry against a four hour minimum, and a range of four to 
eight hours of comparative anatomy of the vertebrates. A mere 
quarter of the hours required for a baccalaureate degree suffices 
for the scientific courses needed to meet the lighter medical en- 
trance requirements, even allowing a considerable excess of hours 
over the minima: eight hours of physics, eight of inorganic and 
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four of organic chemistry, and eight of biology total only twenty- 
eight semester hours, less than a fourth of the common require- 
ment of 128 for graduation. Add a four or five hour advanced 
course in biological sciences, since comparative anatomy or em- 
bryology may also be a requirement, and the total is not greatly in- 
ereased. The addition of four hours for another course in 
chemistry, also required by some medical colleges, makes a total 
only a few hours over one year of undergraduate work. And 
this list includes the minima of the heaviest entrance require- 
ments. 

If the student is to receive a baccalaureate degree, he must 
usually select a field of concentration or a major subject, with a 
minimum of twenty to twenty-four hours credit. The choice of 
a premedical student is naturally one of the sciences that is to 
play the largest part in his life work—usually biology. To 
complete a major he is likely to secure credit in advanced courses 
equal to an entire semester’s work, leaving two and a half years 
out of four for unscientific courses. 

So much for necessity. But we find that many students are 
gluttons for science. They like the work! Evidently some of 
them take as much as seventy-three semester hours of the three 
sciences mentioned, but this maximum is apparently unusual. 
They may run as high as seventy, but more often their total falls 
to the halfway mark of sixty or slightly less. For a man to 
spend half of his college study, or even a little more than half, 
on the subjects fundamental to a profession as difficult and in- 
tricate as medicine seems to us scarely unreasonable. The 
medical colleges recognize the need in recommending scientific 
courses beyond the absolute requirement. The recommendations 
of some embrace the total scientific preparation of most pre- 
medical students and there is reason to believe that entrance 
boards give weight to this preparation beyond absolute require- 
ments. The premedical adviser recognizes the need in the vary- 
ing success of his graduates in the medical curriculum, and so 
offers courses because they will be helpful. Is this value less than 
the highly intangible role of arts and letters in the life of a 
professional man ? 

Another item of premedical qualifications during the past 
decade, the aptitude test prepared by a committee of the Associ- 
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ation of American Medical Colleges under the direction of Dr. F. 
A. Moss, places added value on an abundant scientific back- 
ground. Although it is largely a test of ability, and very well 
planned for that purpose, it also includes sections based on scien- 
tific information. In these and in the often involved data pre. 
sented as a test of the reasoning power of the student, the 
performance of the individual is usually correlated positively 
with his experience in the sciences beyond mere introductory 
courses. Evidently most students gain far more in compre- 
hension of their subjects after their fundamental training than 
during that early stage. 

Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, writing on the Relationship of Col- 
lege to Medical Education, says: ‘‘Inasmuch as the true success 
of a physician and the public as well as the professional repute in 
which he is held is determined by his character, personality, 
industry, initative, resourcefulness, judgment and native ability, 
quite as much as by his technical skill and knowledge, the selec- 
tion of students for medical study should be based on these 
qualities. The length or subject matter of his college preparation 
is, within certain limits, relatively unimportant.’’ Granting, for 
argument’s sake, that this statement is wholly true, why has there 
been so much emphasis on keeping the premedical student’s 
college curriculum on a basis of general rather than largely 
scientific matter? If we consider the total education of the in- 
dividual, not merely his college course, the weight is overwhelm- 
ingly in the unscientific subjects. During his years of childhood 
he has concentrated on his mother tongue, on simple mathematics 
and history and art, with only a meager taste of very simple 
science, if any. In high school or academy he has had still more 
training in English language and literature, probably some study 
of the classics and of history, ancient and modern, some modern 
foreign language. He may have had an introduction to physics, 
chemistry and biology, one course of a term’s length in each, but 
this is evidently a maximum, and if he has studied each subject 
through an entire nine-month term it was only one among four or 
five courses. By the time he reaches college our prospective 
doctor should have a rather good foundation in almost everything 
of general value to educated human beings but science! If he 
then devotes as much time, or even a little more, to the establish- 
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ment of similar foundations in science as to the embellishment of 
his attainments in the other fields, is the balance unreasonable? 
The strong implication in discussions of preprofessional training 
that the college course is the source of all fitness for success is 
scarcely justified. 

We submit that the existing facts indicate a sound adjustment 
of the premedical student’s training with the possible exception 
of extreme cases here and there. Even though it might possibly 
lead to scientific narrowness in medical men, we prefer to have 
our gastric ulcers diagnosed and treated by men of science, rather 
than by aesthetes. But here again the facts do not support the 
possibility. The case of one physician who is an accomplished 
artist comes up in contradiction, and the orchestra formed by a 
group of physicians in an Ohio city. The specialist who was 
prominent in the Y.M.C.A. of his city, and the sportsmen and 
amateur photographers and lovers of good literature arise to con- 
found those who support the idea. The physician’s extra- 
scientific attainments may be largely responsible for his success; 
we do not believe so, but if they are, we see abundant fountain- 
heads of success in our physicans. On the controversial side, 
we have witnessed far more broadening of scientists in other 
fields than of other men in the sciences, and usually for the sheer 
love of knowledge irrespective of college credit. 

Possibly educators should study the undergraduate prepar- 
ation of the prospective physician more critically, but any signi- 
ficant problem there must be looked upon as a problem of 
education generally, rather than of premedical education in 
particular. The assumption that one can be narrow only in the 
sciences is hopelessly narrow in itself. 





WILLIAM L. SHIRER AND OTHERS 
The Story of a College Paper and a Teacher 


HARRY M. GAGE* 
PRESIDENT, LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


} STARTED to write about William L. Shirer. To me he is 

Bill. He is well known. Much has been written about him. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that the fact of importance and 
interest to liberal arts college people has not been published. 
I have in mind the fact that Bill Shirer has done unusually well 
and has gained unusual distinction for doing what many of his 
predecessors and suecessors on the staff of a college newspaper 
and as students of journalism have been doing for many years. 
The value of the liberal arts college is thereby emphasized. In 
particular one sees the importance of college traditions and the 
emphasis given by colleges to various specialized interests and 
lines of work. 

Miss Ethel R. Outland has been a teacher of English in Coe 
College since 1911. Since 1922 she has been professor of English 
and journalism. Coe is a four-year liberal arts college. Jour- 
nalism is one of several specialized courses which have found a 
place in the curriculum and which create a problem for those who 
cherish the liberal arts idea. A college may become a collection 
of specialized courses. A diagram of such an institution would 
show a series of parallel lines, fifteen in one institution, running 
through four years. No provision for breadth and integration 
reaching all students would be revealed. 

Miss Outland was teaching journalism when I went to Coe as 
president in 1920. In the beginning I had a prejudice against 
journalism in the curriculum. Doubts about it remained in 1922 
when I made Miss Outland a professor of English and journal- 
ism. Her record, which I observed for twenty-one years, has re- 
moved both my prejudice and doubts. In the light of that record 
I can understand why Erasmus, who insisted that youth should 
‘‘Jove and learn the liberal studies,’’ included ‘‘information con- 
cerning the duties of life’? among the ‘‘first and principal fune- 
tions of education.’? The study of journalism in the English 

* Formerly president of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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department of Coe College has not corrupted liberal education 
in that institution. 

The Coe College Cosmos, the student paper, first appeared in 
1890. In recent years its editors, business managers and staff 
have been quite generally enrolled in journalism. For years I 
had met successful journalists from Coe in various parts of the 
country and some had written me from foreign countries. 
Always there was insistent praise of Miss Outland and expression 
of gratitude to her. When the Cosmos celebrated its jubilee at 
a dinner in 1940, I was prepared for enthusiasm but was, never- 
theless, amazed when I read the banquet program giving the list 
of the editors and business managers of that paper since 1890. 

The first business manager was James W. Good, member of 
Congress for sixteen years, and Secretary of War in Herbert 
Hoover’s Cabinet. The second editor was Bessie Cock who 
taught high school English for thirty-five years and discovered 
the genius of Paul Engle, Coe, 1931, well-known poet, who was 
awarded the Johnson Brigham Plaque for the most outstanding 
contribution to literature by an Iowa author in 1940. As I write, 
word comes that Mr. Engle has received a prize of $1000 from 
the Friends of American Writers for his book of poems, West 
of Midnight. Mr. Engle is now a member of the faculty of the 
University of Iowa in the School of Letters. I well remember 
when Miss Cock brought Paul Engle as a freshman to my office 
and vouched for his worth and promise. I also remember read- 
ing the poems of his student days in college chapel exercises. 
Paul refers to his days with me in Coe as the time of his ‘‘ engage- 
ment.”’ 

Running down the list of Cosmos editors I note that Herbert 
Smith was editor in 1904-05. After a wide experience in daily 
newspaper and church journalism he has settled down as copy 
production manager for N. W. Ayer, a national advertising 
agency in Philadelphia. Harold Bowman, 1908-09, is pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church in Chicago. Charles Kirkpatrick 
was editor in 1909-10. He was designated Master Farmer of 
Iowa a few years ago, is noted for management of his farm and 
for a system of farm accounting. He has also developed a 
nationally known and widely distributed variety of ‘‘hi-bred 
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seed corn.’’ He is the product of a liberal arts college with 
considerable ‘‘information concerning the duties of life.’’ 

The editor in 1915-16 was Irvin Schmitt, now superintendent 
of schools in Davenport, Iowa, a city of possibly 70,000. In 
1916-17 and in 1917-18 John Battin was editor. He is now man- 
aging editor of the Cedar Rapids Gazette. The next year’s edi- 
tor, Paul Wood, is now an architect in New York City. John A. 
Kennedy edited the Cosmos for the following two years. He 
was for thirteen years a member of the staff of the Washington 
Herald. In 1929 he won the $1000 Pugsley prize for ‘‘the most 
noteworthy work by a Washington correspondent’’ and in the 
same year was cited by Editor and Publisher as investigating 
reporter typical of the kind who ‘‘have laid the foundation stones 
of every trusted newspaper in the land.’’ Mr. Kennedy now 
publishes a newspaper in West Virginia and is president of a 
radio network. 

Newell Rogers edited the Cosmos, 1921-23. On graduation 
he served on the Washington Herald. Thence he went to the 
staff of International News Service in London. He is now United 
States correspondent for the London Daily Express. The editor 
next in line is Don Datisman who is now managing editor of the 
Gary, Indiana, Post-Tribune. 

Most famous of this college paper’s editors is William L. 
Shirer, 1924-25. In college Bill Shirer was a writing man. He 
had the inquiring turn of mind. He was critical. He ‘‘aired”’ 
his views freely and based criticism on facts. Not infrequently 
he took ‘‘ pot shots’’ at various targets. Nevertheless, I must say 
that he was not a trouble maker. Always he was a gentleman. 
On the night following graduation exercises he started for 
Europe ‘‘on a shoestring.’’ In Paris after some hard going he 
secured employment on the Chicago Tribune. For that paper 
he reported the Olympics, toured Europe, India, Africa and 
served in London. In 1933 he joined Universal Service and later 
worked in Paris on the European edition of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. In 1937 he was employed by CBS just in time 
to broadcast the occupation of Austria and later the events of 
the Munich crisis. His voice from Berlin and now from America 
has won for him designation by Time as ‘‘the ablest newscaster 
of them all.’’ That he writes well is attested by his article, 
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‘“‘Berlin Speaking,’’ in Atlantic Monthly and of course by his 
pook, Berlin Diary. In recent years he has come to realize that 
English, in addition to being written and read, is also spoken. 
When planning to go to Coe last June to speak and to receive an 
honorary degree he wrote, ‘‘I wish to have an amplifier on the 
desk and I shall use it. I wish I had paid some attention in 
college to old Dr. Evans who always said I ought to learn to throw 
my voice about.”’ 

Bill Shirer’s successor in the editorship of the Cosmos was Ed 
Workman. Ed has served United Press for many years and is 
now manager of the U. P. Bureau in Pittsburgh. John Shirer, 
Bill’s brother, edited the paper in 1926-27. He is now Analyst 
for Research and Statistics Section of Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Ed Swem was editor in 1927-28. He is now 
managing editor of the National Provisioner, trade organ of the 
meating packing industry. John Moninger, editor in 1928-29, 
is a publicity man for the Meat Packers Institute. Tom Powell, 
1929-30, owns and edits the Anamosa, Iowa, Journal. Arie 
Poldevaart, 1930-31, is State Librarian in New Mexico and in 
that position writes much and well. George Stauffacher, 1931- 
32, edits the Hardin County (Iowa) Index. Hubert Coffey, 
1932-33, turned from journalism. He is professor of child devel- 
opment in Central Washington State Teachers College. 

More recent editors are on the way to success largely in jour- 
nalism, but anyway doing well. It seems to be an unfailing habit 
of these editors. The staff of the Cosmos and students majoring 
in journalism have evidently received a push in the right direc- 
tion, a push in line with native interest and ability. A feature 
writer on the Cosmos and a journalism major was Eliza Merrill 
Hickok. On graduation in 1931 she wrote feature articles for 
the daily press and is now director of research for the Quiz Kids 
radio program. Paul Niles is advertising manager for Braniff 
Airways. Cyril Parker is on the staff of the Herald-Argus in 
La Porte, Indiana. Whitney Martin is sports byline writer for 
the Associated Press. Don Chilcote is cartoonist for the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner. Robert Bowman is telegraph editor, for the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. Kathryn O’Bryon, editor in 1936-37, 
writes radio script for George Pepperdine Foundation in Los 
Angeles. Paul McCrea was day city editor of the Washington 
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Herald, and later was drama critic and columnist on the Wash- 
ington News. He is now associate editor of Nations Business, 
This list could be considerably extended. 

What is the explanation of this rather remarkable record} 
What does it mean? The explanation, I think, is that the student 
paper at Coe is a student activity integrated with the curricu- 
lum. From 1890 to 1921 the paper was student owned. In 192] 
management passed to a Board of Control composed of three 
faculty and four student members. Financial support comes 
from the student activity fee. Censorship ceased in 1921. In 
1913 the staff of the paper petitioned the faculty for instruction 
in journalism. In favorable response Miss Outland was desig- 
nated to add journalism to her schedule or to adapt her teaching 
of English to the requirements of journalism. However she may 
have conceived the venture, she has achieved distinction in her 
field and Professor Willard G. Bleyer of the University of Wis- 
consin has called her ‘‘the pioneer woman teacher of journalism 
in colleges.’’ 

Nearly every liberal arts college is plagued by the problem 
incorporating specialized courses in the curriculum. So far as 
journalism is concerned, Miss Outland has solved that problem 
in one college. Her students are liberally educated and they are 
successful journalists. The college paper is her laboratory. The 
achievements of editors of the Cosmos and of majors in journal- 
ism at Coe trace their origin to this teacher who labors without 
the rewards of fame and high position. Her students are unani- 
mous on this point. Bessie Cock, high school English teacher, 
stands in similar relations to her former pupil, Paul Engle, the 
poet. Such teachers may be found on nearly every campus and 
in many high schools. Great is their reward and great is the 
debt of our America to them. 
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CREDO FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES FINANCING 


' JOHN R. RICHARDS 
HeaD, Division oF STUDENT PERSONNEL, WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


GTUDENT activity fee income has expanded in the American 

college over a number of years. With this expansion tradi- 
tional student activities have broadened and some activities not 
previously financed by students have been added. Although the 
addition of new activities and the broadening of old ones may 
have been planned, there has been little comprehensive study of 
the total pattern of all student activities with an appraisal of 
each activity as it fits into the whole university program. 

Students are beginning to differ considerably in their needs and 
desires from former student bodies. Many who contribute to 
college student activities funds are employed or in other ways 
have major interests outside of the university; some are located 
on scattered campuses throughout cities and even states; many 
students now live at home and are under parental controls that 
tend to reduce participation in extra-curricular activities or to 
affect markedly the direction of interest. Many of today’s college 
enrollees are adult in their interests and have predominating 
professional and vocational interests. 

What seems to be needed to meet changing circumstances is a 
set of workable principles for the evaluation of student activities 
for the use of budgetary authorities within the college. This 
would seem more useful than a set of inflexible rules. The credo 
presented here has not been constructed as a magical instrument 
for making a student activities budget. But it presents a tech- 
nique for the dynamic review of the student activities program 
with adequate provision for new activities or extensions of old. 
This evaluation technique was developed by a student-faculty 
committee at Wayne University for the use of the university’s 
student activity budget committee. 


I. Stupent Interest Is Basic To a STUDENT 
ActTIviITIes ProGRAM 


Student activities should be given financial support from stu- 
dent funds in so far as they grow out of student interest. It 
seems fundamental that the funds made available to finance stu- 
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dent activities should be used to foster and encourage only those 
activities which grow out of and are part of basic and spirited 
student interests not already served by the program supported 
by instructional funds. Interest is indicated by the student 
body’s efforts to sustain and carry forward activities already 
inaugurated or to initiate and establish new activities. 

Student interest may legitimately be developed through the 
sponsorship of staff members. In such instances an effort should 
be made to see that the interest is genuine rather than artificial 
or simulated. It may be that some activities will be initiated by 
students wholly apart from faculty sponsorship and in themselves 
develop student interest. These activities, if harmonious with 
university purposes and general in objective, should have the 
same call upon student activity funds and should be judged by 
the same criteria of worth as those activities which are initiated 
and carried forward by students under the direct guidance of 
instructional departments. 

In judging an activity by this criterion of student interest, it 
must always be realized that while some activities are of a mo- 
mentary character because of a pressing need that is present 
only temporarily, others require continuous growth, enlargement 
and increase in proficiency in order to attract widespread student 
interest. Student interest must always be measured in two ways: 
through its intensity in the individual student and through the 
number of students. 


II. Stupent Activities Must Be CONSISTENT WITH 
UNIVERSITY PURPOSES 


Student activities can contribute to the training of students in 
a number of ways. They may contribute to the student’s intel- 
lectual growth and proficiency, to his physical development and 
to his social adjustment and usefulness. The duty of the uni- 
versity toward the training of an individual student is a broad 
one embracing all phases of the student’s maturation and his 
introduction to our society. 

University student activities must fulfill functions which are 
consistent with the purpose of a university. Presumably, each 
activity will provide for students who may participate in it a 
form of training which can be called one of the duties of the uni- 
versity to its students. Speaking in a negative sense, no activi- 
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ties should be supported which tend to reduce the prestige 
and the status of the university with its student body or its 
community. 

It is recognized that in providing activities for individuals, 
the university is performing a service to its graduates and 
graduates-to-be. In so far as student activities yield a favorable 
interpretation of the university and its members and therefore 
enhance the prestige of the university, a prestige which the entire 
university membership enjoys, these values should be recognized 
and appraised. It should be pointed out, however, that the in- 
terpretation of the university is not the primary responsibility 
of the student activities program, and so-called public relations 
benefits from student activities must be regarded as a secondary 
responsibility. The interpretation of the university must be 
based upon the entire university program, and obviously the 
student activity funds should not carry a predominant part of 
the interpretation program. 


III. Funps SHovutp Be DistrisutTep To BENEFIT 
ALL STUDENTS 


There is a need for careful and continuous evaluation of stu- 
dent activities in terms of benefits to be offered to all students 
who make the fund available. It is clear that such a continuing 
evaluation should not only consider the direct benefits secured 
from active participation, but also the indirect benefits which 
may accrue to the student body through what might be called 
“‘spectator’’ participation, through the development of univer- 
sity prestige, and the over-all morale of the student body. 

In carrying through this evaluation process student activities 
should be considered primarily on the basis of gross expenditures 
requested by each. It is the gross expenditure which is the real 
measure of the scope of an activity and its cost to the community. 
While it is true that some have revenue-producing features, in a 
very real sense the revenue often comes from the same pocketbook 
as does the student activities fund. Revenue from college ticket 
sales comes for the most part from students, their friends and 
families, from alumni and staff, and from friends of the uni- 
versity. 

This is not to say that revenue possibilities should not be con- 
sidered in making student activity appropriations, for once the 
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scope and plans for an activity are decided to be for the general 
good, attainment of these may be possible only through the opera- 
tion of a revenue account. In other words, revenue often makes a 
desirable student activity feasible, although when considered on 
an ideal basis that activity should be supported entirely by ap. 
propriation from the general student activity fund. 

In planning a program that would seem to be of benefit to all 
students, care should be exercised that activities with great spec- 
tator appeal be not overemphasized. In seeking a balanced pro- 
gram, too, the pressure for support of certain activities which 
arises within the promotional interests of certain departments 
or which comes from revenue possibilities must be carefully con- 
trolled. 

IV. Activities WILL CHANGE 


A good student activity control system will provide for the 
dynamic nature of activities initiated and carried forward by 
students. Some activities already in existence will be on the 
wane during a given year, and others will clearly be in the ‘‘ wax- 
ing’’ phase of their growth. This ‘‘wax and wane’’ phenomenon 
is probably typical of all student activities although no accurate 
study of this has ever been made. This phenomenon is probably 
due to the changing nature of student leadership, the changing 
nature of faculty leadership, and the changing nature of student 
needs. 

It is necessary to recognize those activities which because of 
the factors stated above are suffering a permanently declining 
student interest and participation in order that monies expended 
in these activities can be diverted to activities the needs of which 
are more pressing. The shift of funds from one activity to an- 
other should not be made so rapidly as to embarrass the univer- 
sity and its student body in existing contractual relationships but, 
in order to foster those activities which show strength and prom- 
ise, should be carried forward with sufficient energy and courage 
so as to provide for the best possible use of funds during any year. 


V. Activitres May Become Part OF AN 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


Student interest in a given activity may wane not because of a 
loss of potentiality to interest, but because the emphasis within 
the activity may have changed. This change in emphasis may be 
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caused by community pressures for individuals trained profes- 
sionally and intensively through the activity. These pressures 
bring about a concentration of effort by the faculty upon the 
gifted and promising person. The large majority of students 
who otherwise would be interested in participating and who 
would benefit from such participation are no longer given any 
opportunity. Moving of the emphasis within an activity toward 
the training and instruction of gifted students makes the activity 
inaccessible to the ordinary student and, therefore, to the mass 
of students. 

The university may gain prestige in the use of gifted students 
in its activity program but this gain should be but a secondary 
aim. Hence, as this shift in faculty attention toward the gifted 
students takes place and appropriation is concentrated more and 
more upon fewer individual students, the student activities 
monies assigned to that activity should be reduced and the uni- 
versity should finance the instructional aspects of the program 
through other funds as this becomes possible. 


VI. New Activities Must Have a Hearine 


In order to insure the birth and encourage the development 
of new activities the budget committee or chief budgetary officer 
should make adequate provision for hearing and making possible 
the approval of new requests. These new requests should be con- 
sidered on the same basis and through the use of the same criteria 
as the requests in behalf of old activities. 

It should be fully realized, however, that funds should not be 
spread out unnecessarily. Careful analysis should be made of 
existing activities so that newly identified needs and interests may 
be taken care of through expansion of these existing activities if 
this seems possible. If an established activity is functioning ef- 
fectively, its scope might be enlarged to take in the proposed 
activity. Perhaps as a result of this analysis it may appear that 
an established activity is not functioning adequately and that it 
should be abolished and the proposed activity substituted for it. 

It must always be recognized that there are limits to faculty 
and student time as well as to the appropriation amounts and that 
in the face of such limits a well-rounded student activity program 
should avoid duplication and make provision for the abolition of 
inefficient activities. 
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It seems apparent that a proposed activity should be discussed 
and evaluated on an eventual cost basis rather than on the im. 
mediate request for appropriation. Rather than consider a 
request upon the basis of an amount asked for in the coming 
year, it is much more important to ask questions such as the fol- 
lowing: Will it become self-sustaining and need little or no 
further financial support? Will its needs remain fairly con. 
stant or are its needs uncertain and unpredictable? Are its 
needs likely to grow increasingly heavy and can the activity be 
safely undertaken in view of its possible future demands? 


VII. Continvous EvALUATION NEEDED TO INSURE A 
WELL-ROUNDED ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


In the preparation of a new budget it is necessary to recognize 
those activities which are growing successfully and show promise 
for the coming year and those which obviously are in need of less 
subsidization than formerly because they are on the decline. 

As student interest and initiative shift, the budgetary officers 
will be confronted with requests for the support of new activities 
or old activities deserving of growth and strengthening. These 
should ordinarily be considered as healthy developments and 
should be encouraged with provision for careful review of each. 
The flagging of student interest in certain other areas should 
make possible diversion of monies to these new activities and for 
possible expansion of old ones. 

There should be no disposition to determine appropriations on 
the basis of the pattern established in any previous year except 
as this pattern provides a starting point for deliberation and 
review. The above is stated in full realization that some con- 
tractual obligations exist which must be carried on with little 
change. The creation and continuation of obligations of this 
nature should be assumed only after careful consideration, since 
once assumed these constitute rigidities militating against flexi- 
bility in planning. To maintain a well-rounded student activity 
program it will be necessary to keep the allocation of funds as 
flexible as possible in order always to insure the encouragement 
and development of student initiative in participating in and 
developing the program. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


BIEMIN GHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE recently completed a 
new $200,000 physical education building and swimming 


pool. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY, through the generosity of Mrs. 
Warren J. Henderson, of Cleveland, Ohio, has made exten- 
sive repairs and elaborate redecorations in Swasey Chapel. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY put into effect September 1, 1941, 
a retirement plan for the entire staff of teachers, adminis- 


trators and employees. 


DREW UNIVERSITY celebrates on June 8, 1942, the seventy- 

fifth anniversary of its founding as Drew Theological Semi- 
nary. Guy E. Snavely will bring greetings from the Association 
of American Colleges. 


FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN inaugurated as 

president, Doak Sheridan Campbell, February 20 and 21, 
1942. A clinic on defense was held the morning of the 20th and 
a conference on woman’s education in war and post-war respon- 
sibilities, that afternoon. At the inauguration ceremonies on the 
21st, Doctor Guy E. Snavely, executive director of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, gave an address, Governor Spessard 
Holland made the presentation of the College Seal to President 
Campbell who then delivered his Inaugural Address. 


REENVILLE COLLEGE has received from Mr. Eugene 
Enloe a gift of $10,000 toward a new library. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY: ‘‘The natural sciences are likely 

to dominate the interest of the majority of college under- 
graduates during the next ten years,’’ according to the annual 
report of A. Chester Hanford, Dean of Harvard College. ‘‘This 
trend has been a twenty-year process and is not immediately 
caused by the War. During the past two decades there has been 
a steady increase in the percentage of undergraduates who have 
concentrated in the natural sciences. Today this group numbers 
nearly one-third of all undergraduate concentrators while those 
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who have elected the social studies or the arts and letters have 
steadily declined from nearly one-half of all concentrators twenty 
years ago to less than a quarter today.’’ 


HOWARD COLLEGE celebrated its hundredth anniversary on 
February 4, 1942. 


MILLSAPS COLLEGE celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
its founding on April 12-15, 1942. 


MOBAVIAN SEMINARY AND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

the oldest Protestant boarding school for girls in America, 
began on May 4, 1942, its third century of uninterrupted educa- 
tional service. The School was founded in 1742, and through all 
the vicissitudes of wars and national emergencies throughout the 
past two hundred years, has never closed its doors. Among those 
participating in the Bi-Centenary Celebration are: Bishop J. K. 
Pfohl of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, President Marion E. 
Park of Bryn Mawr College, President C. C. Williams of Lehigh 
University, Doctor Guy E. Snavely of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges and the Reverend Byron K. Horner of Bethlehem, 


Pennsylvania. The celebration will close with the presentation to 
the college of a $50,000 gift fund from the general alumnae asso- 
ciation. This fund will be used to build, when priorities permit, 
a memorial library. 


[HE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF PUERTO RICO cele- 

brated its Thirtieth Anniversity on March 2, 1942, with the 
dedication of a new dormitory and a new lake. The building, of 
re-inforced concrete construction with tropical cedar woodwork 
throughout and with connecting baths for each two rooms, was 
named ‘‘Clarence Harris Hall’’ in honor of Mr. Harris, who for 
27 years was vice-president of the college and work superinten- 
dent. The lake, dedicated ‘‘Lake Gistrap’’ in honor of the 
insular director of the N.Y.A., Mr. Sam Gistrap, was made pos- 
sible by the labor of a hundred N.Y.A. youths in a special resident 
project. It will be used for recreation and surplus water supply 
for irrigation of the Polytechnic’s two hundred acre farm. On the 
occasion of the Thirtieth Anniversary, President Jarvis S. Morris 
spoke on the theme ‘‘Fully Adult at 30,’’ Dr. Angel Archilla y 
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Cabrera, director of the Presbyterian Mission of Puerto Rico, gave 
the dedicatory address and Licenciado Yamil Galib, class of ’38 
spoke on ‘‘Tolerancia y Justicia.”’ 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY’S Committee on Annual Giving 
announces that the total raised this year was $74,197.91, 


which is $20,000 better than last year’s Fund report. This year 
there were 2,932 contributors. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE will hold its Centennial celebration 

May 29 through June 1, 1942. The principal speakers will 
be Doctor Theodore M. Greene, of the Princeton philosophy de- 
partment, and Doctor William E. Hocking, of the Harvard 
philosophy department. One of the features of the Centennial 
year has been the completion of a new $75,000 chemistry building 
and a new women’s dormitory. 


TANFORD UNIVERSITY. ‘‘The year 1940-41 was Stan- 
“ ford’s greatest gift year. Never before in a single year has 
the University received as large a total in monetary gifts. From 
September 1, 1940, to August 31, 1941, gifts to Stanford totaled 


$1,572,251.76. This achievement is especially pleasing in that it 
occurred in Stanford’s Fiftieth Anniversary year. It is grati- 
fying, too, in that it is the second time in three years (1939 and 
1941) that gifts to the University have set an all-time high. This 
gift total is the cumulative result of the gifts of 5,656 individuals 
—again a record high.’’—From Annual Report of the President 


for 1941. 


E UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO announces a program of 

. instruction and research in Communications and Public 
Opinion, commencing with the Spring Quarter, 1942. The pro- 
gram is directed by a committee of faculty members from various 
departments under the chairmanship of Professor Robert Red- 
field, dean of the Division of the Social Sciences. The committee 
undertakes to initiate and coordinate studies of local communica- 
tions and local attitudes with reference to problems of public 
policy. The training program undertakes to qualify students 
(especially women and men deferred under the Selective Service 
Act) for professional service with federal and other agencies 
concerned with problems of national morale, analysis of enemy 
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propaganda, the sampling of public opinions and the social effects 
of promotional activities. College graduates with basic training 
in social science and languages may enroll in the Summer Quarter 
and any quarter thereafter. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME announces that one 
thousand naval reserve midshipmen reported to the Univer- 


sity on April 15, 1942, for a one-month indoctrination course 
under the V-7 (deck officer or engineering officer) program. 
According to present plans, a thousand men will be trained in 
the same course in each subsequent month. The course at Notre 
Dame will be basic in teaching the fundamentals in becoming 
Navy officer material. Inoculations, uniforms, physical drill and 
some basic classroom work will aid naval officers in selecting per- 
sonnel of satisfactory caliber for entering the advanced training 
courses. The other men, under the terms of their enlistment, 
will remain in the Navy as apprentice seamen. Capt. Burnett 
states that whereas Annapolis trains 500 to 600 ensigns annually, 
Notre Dame, under the new program in conjunction with the 
three advanced training schools, is being asked to produce some 
12,000 candidates annually. 


[THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: ‘‘The American Council 

of Learned Societies has been enabled by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to offer during the summer of 1942 two 
intensive courses in Portuguese. The general intensive course, 
for which no previous training in the language is required, will 
begin on June 15 and last ten weeks, to August 22. The advanced 
course, designed primarily for teachers of Portuguese, will be of 
seven weeks’ duration, beginning on July 6 and ending also on 
August 22. The courses will be held on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont at Burlington. The Institute will be under the 
general direction of Professor Marion A. Zeitlin of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Associated with Mr. Zeitlin in the 
classroom instruction will be a group of Brazilian scholars and 
teachers especially invited to direct those aspects of the work 
which lie within their respective fields of interest. There will be 
one staff member for every five students. . . . The Administration 
of the University of Vermont has graciously cooperated in mak- 
ing available the facilities of the campus, but instruction offered 
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in both courses at the Institute will be conducted independently 
of the University’s summer session.’’ For further inquiries, 
application-blanks, study-aids, address: The Intensive Language 
Program, American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


[HE UPSALA COLLEGE LIBRARY has been made a grant 

of $150.00 by the New York Literary Foundation for the 
purchase of works in the department of Germanic Literature. 
This is the first gift to be made by the Foundation to any insti- 
tution outside of the State of New York. Two earlier grants for 
the same department have been made to.Upsala by the Carl 
Schurz Foundation of Philadelphia. 


[PSALa COLLEGE has entered into a cooperative agreement 

with the Newark College of Engineering whereby students of 
engineering may take their first two years at Upsala, and the re- 
maining two years at the College of Engineering, leading either 
to a degree in engineering, or a Bachelor of Science degree at 
Upsala College. 


WHIT WoRTH COLLEGE formally opened its doors on Feb- 

ruary 20, 1942, to the entire student body and faculty of the 
Spokane Junior College, which institution has been seriously hit 
by the war. It is the earnest desire of the Whitworth adminis- 
tration to unite the two student bodies, but at the end of the col- 
lege year those who have completed their junior college require- 
ments will receive diplomas from the Junior College. At the end 
of the present school year, the Junior College ceases to exist as 
such, and it is hoped that these students will continue their col- 
lege work on the campus. 


OHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY celebrated its 75 years of 
service by a Diamond Jubilee program April 6 and 7, 1942. 
At the closing session announcement was made of plans for a cam- 
paign to raise $250,000 for endowment and physical expansion, 
preferably by the end of 1942. 

















PRESIDENT IRVING MAURER 


ROBERT K. RICHARDSON 
SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY, BELOIT COLLEGE 


PRESIDEN T Irving Maurer* of Beloit College died the morning 

of February 28, 1942, at Rochester, Minnesota. The cause of 
death, quite unconnected with an operation a few days previous, 
was an aneurysm, previously unsuspected, at or near the base of 
the brain. 

By temperament, and by convictions which must in part have 
been the fruitage of Beloit student days, Mr. Maurer was almost 
perfectly adapted to meet Beloit problems in a Beloit way, 
Neither President nor College had ever to ‘‘go half-way’’ to meet 
the other: both shared a common life. 

Moderate by inclination, but ever observant, Dr. Maurer loved 
the old but welcomed the new. As a former instructor of the 
College recently wrote in a private letter, he welcomed the new 
so that he might keep the old. He was endowed with a passion 
for justice evidenced in his sermons by constant allusions to the 
prophets of Israel, but was even more stirred by the calls of 
merey and forgiveness. These springs of action in his character 
promoted such happy and democratic relations between President 
and Faculty and such pleasant relations between departments 
and individuals of the academic staff as are not always the lot of 
American colleges. The same qualities, also, minimized any fric- 
tions that might arise between students and administration. An 
editorial in the student paper of the date of Mr. Maurer’s death, 
prepared with no least surmise of the impending event, saw in 
the President the type of ‘‘the spirit of Beloit, all its predestined 
ideas, . . . its tradition, its tri-weekly chapels, its solidness, its 
complete character.’’ His eighteen years at Beloit have not been 
years of passivity, but they have assuredly been an era marked 
by a peacefulness promotive of high effort and of unruffled, 
cooperative attainment. 

It was Dr. Maurer’s conviction that the College ought to remain 
true to the cultural traditions of his predecessors. His Inagural 

* Doctor Maurer was President of the Association of American Colleges 


during the year 1932-33. In view of this presidency and the long service to 
the Association, this tribute was requested.—EDITOR 
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Address committed him to the view that it should not ‘‘ permit 
itself to be led from that purpose by any considerations.’’ To 
this comitment he was faithful to the end. As he was loyal to 
the humanist ideals of the founders of the College, he was faithful 
to their religious goal: not to their theology—for he was the least 


8 theological of men and because their theology had begun to 
af erumble even in their own day—but to win for the college re- 
8, ligious significance for the northwest, the nation and the world, 
af and to send from its doors graduates ready, as he had phrased it 
before he dreamed of becoming president, ‘‘to give themselves, 
re not for money, but for the common good.’’ To President Maurer 
religion and brotherliness were essential aspects of ‘‘culture,’’ 
y and the core of liberal education was furtherance of that freedom 
et which has been nicely defined as ‘‘the power to make enlightened 
choice.’’ 
d Adherent to the aims of the creators of the College, Mr. Maurer 


never forgot that ‘‘time makes ancient good uncouth.’’ There 





ad was always about him something of that philosophy of progress 
a" which obtained at the beginning of the century. He welcomed 
ae improvements and in these later days no interest lay closer to his 
of heart than the minimizing of the mechanical sanctions of scholar- 
7” ship and the substitution so far as possible, and with due heed to 
at diversity as well as to integration of elections, of urges within 
ts the student himself toward creative learning. 

of Increasingly active in various regional and national educa- 
. tional bodies, his experiences in these sundry relations and the 
"1 viewpoints thereby discovered in others, or developed in himself, 
h, he turned to the enrichment of his college. The pleasantest 
— moments of his faculty meetings have frequently been the fast 
d flying minutes at their close when the President, with charming 
ts informality would divulge, if not improper, sometimes in way of 
. pure anecdote, what he had seen or heard at gatherings of these 
d organizations, or their committees, and his inferences therefrom. 
d, In Dr. Maurer’s death the College, at a moment of great crisis, 
loses a trusted and devoted leader, and its faculty—most of them 
as his appointees—a genial and understanding friend. Beloit will 
al doubtless weather the gale of these war years, but its survival and 
es renewed advance will have been prepared in the solid and unpre- 
to 


tentious policies of the nearly score of years of the administration 
of President Maurer. 





SWARTHMORE UNDER FRANK AYDELOTTE 


BOYD G. CARTER 
Acting HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES, CoE COLLEGE 


FOR nearly two decades the Swarthmore Honors Program has 
held the attention of American educators. A considerable 
bibliography now attests to the continuity of academic interest in 
the undertaking of President Frank Aydelotte, the faculty and 
board of trustees of that college. Last year when Frank Ayde- 
lotte resigned as president to go to the Institute for Advanced 
Study, the faculty decided to honor his eighteen years of leader- 
ship among them with a book* which should present the adven- 
ture in education inaugurated, nurtured and guided by him to 
its present stage of successful fruition. This book is the tribute 
of a grateful faculty to a revered leader, departing from ‘‘an 
adventure in education’’ on an undergraduate to one on a gradu- 
ate level. It is also the statement of an ideal and of a philosophy 
of education, and a record of their incorporation in a plan judi- 
ciously evolved and practically administered. 
In his Founder’s Day inaugural address on October 22, 1921, 
Frank Aydelotte, a former Rhodes Scholar, expressed the theory 
which underlies Honors work at Swarthmore: 


Perhaps the most fundamentally wasteful feature of our 
educational institutions is the lack of a higher standard of 
intellectual attainment. We are educating more students 
up to a fair average than any country in the world, but we 
are wastefully allowing the capacity of the average to pre- 
vent us from bringing the best up to the standards they could 
reach. Our important task at the present is to check this 
waste. ... 

I do not believe that we should deny to the average, or 
below average student, the benefit of a college education. 
He needs this training, and we need his humanizing presence 
in the colleges, but we should not allow him to hold back his 
more brilliant companions from doing that high quality of 
work which will in the end best justify the time and money 
which we spend in education... . 

* The Swarthmore College Faculty, 4n Adventure in Education: Swarth- 
more College Under Frank Aydelotte. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941. Pages, 236. 
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We could give these more brilliant students greater inde- 
pendence in their work, avoiding the spoon-feeding which 
makes much of our college instruction of the present day of 
secondary school character. Our examinations should be 
less frequent and more comprehensive, and the task of the 
student should be to prepare himself for these tests through 
his own reading and through the instruction offered by the 
college. ... 

The thinking back of this statement derives from the conviction 
that there is no democracy among values. Democracy in educa- 
tion does not mean compromise in intellectual depth or thorough- 
ness ; ‘‘it means equating opportunity to capacity.’’ Aydelotte’s 
program understands liberal arts education as a centripetal force. 
He believes that somewhere the student should ‘‘scrape intellec- 
tual bedrock’’; that it is preferable to know a lot about a little 
rather than a little about a lot. In this he goes counter to the 
orientation, survey and general education movements of our time. 
The sacrifice of poorly assimilated general information is more 
than compensated for, he feels, by the acquisition of methods of 
work and the disciplined mental elasticity which comes from suck- 
ing the last ounce of intellectual substance from a restricted area 
of a field of learning. This point of view is debatable and is so 
acknowledged by the Swarthmore faculty, but they have elected 
to proceed on the assumption that the best education cuts verti- 
eally rather than horizontally. 

To permit the superior student to work up to the limits of his 
capacity and to concentrate his effort more than is normally pos- 
sible in American colleges and universities, demanded a reorgani- 
zation of the curriculum, expansion and careful selection of per- 
sonnel, more endowment and more physical equipment. All 
these changes were accordingly brought about. The curriculum 
today consists of General courses and Honors seminars. During 
the freshman and sophomore years all students take the same 
courses, four each semester. Those who do not wish to or who 
are advised against reading for Honors continue in General 
courses during the four years. The Honors student enrolls for 
two seminars each semester during the junior and senior years. 
Of the eight seminars covering various periods of his field of 
concentration, four are in the major field and the remaining four 
are distributed over two and not more than three minor fields. 
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A seminar consists of a weekly two or three hour informal 
meeting of three to six students with an instructor. The meth. 
ods of conducting seminars have varied considerably in the past 
and do so today, but it is a common practice for each student to 
present a paper for discussion at each seminar meeting. No 
punches are pulled in the discussions in which the instructor par- 
ticipates not as judge or executioner but rather as a more mature 
student. Since he does not examine the students, barriers be- 
tween student and professor are dissolved, thus making possible 
stimulating and non-hypocritical relationships. At the end of 
two years, during which there are neither tests nor examinations, 
comprehensive examinations are administered by outside examin- 
ers who accord the candidates ‘‘ Highest Honors,’’ ‘‘High Hon- 
ors’’ or ‘‘Honors.’’ The number of students enrolled in Honors 
work has increased from 11 out of an enrolment of 227 in the 
Junior and Senior classes in 1922-1923 to 146 out of an enrol- 
ment of 331 in 1939-1940. 

The authors of An Adventure in Education frankly admit that 
more attention is given to the Honors student than to the student 
in General Courses. They affirm, however, that the academic 
standard in non-Honors work has been raised as a result of the 
interest in things intellectual and cultural growing out of the 
Honors program. Many students in General Courses are elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. The quality of dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions, as well as work in all the creative arts, has attained 
new levels of excellence. These, it is felt at Swarthmore, in 
contra-distinction to the liberal arts, cannot be measured in spe- 
cific terms of achievement; hence no academic credit is allowed 
for them. More students are now participating in the creative 
arts than ever before. 

Since 1921, Swarthmore has added four million dollars to its 
endowment, doubled the value of its physical plant, doubled the 
number of faculty members, trebled instruction costs and in- 
creased its student body thirty per cent. Although great care 
is used in selecting students (83 out of 100 freshmen graduate), 
the composition of the student body is democratic. To ‘‘equate 
opportunity to capacity,’’ the college has increased the amount 
of help given by 365 per cent. Funds available for library ex- 
penditures have increased 500 per cent. 
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The average academician or administrator who reads this book 
will feel like Moses peering toward the land of Canaan. His 
institution has neither the funds nor the raw materials (students) 
with which to embark upon such an adventure. He would gladly 
prune away much of the vocational fungus which has obscured, 
nay! is in the process of supplanting, the traditional liberal arts 
program. But he dares not! The average college, in cut-throat 
competition for students, cannot offer itself the luxury of re- 
stricting its enrolment to students who have had training in 
foreign languages, mathematics and the physical sciences. Many 
high schools, for the last fifteen years in insolent rebellion against 
former college requirements for admission, have enforced their 
program of vocational education on the colleges by refusing to 
teach these subjects. 

While it is true that enough qualified students might be pro- 
eured for a few more Swarthmore plans, it is nevertheless dis- 
couragingly apparent that to undertake such a program in its 
entirety, wholly commendable as it is, would be catastrophic for 
the majority of colleges. Just the same the Swarthmore Honors 
system has made its influence felt in devious ways in most pro- 
gressive educational institutions. Comprehensive examinations 
in the major field, junior and senior seminars, directed reading 
programs, these and many other worthwhile developments owe 
their origin directly or indirectly to opportunistic adaptations 
of the plan. Reading this lyrical and stimulating report of a 
significant achievement is in itself an adventure, and the reader 
puts the book down with a better understanding of what learning 
meant to the scholars of the Renaissance. 














A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Editor: 

During the wartime emergency it seems extremely necessary 
that educational institutions consider the pooling of their re- 
sources of every type that our educational offerings may not have 
to be severely restricted. 

It would seem that small colleges located within thirty miles 
of a large university with its professional schools and graduate 
divisions possess unique opportunities for mutual benefit through 
a cooperative use of faculty and premises and facilities. 

That is, the college can offer many specialized courses requiring 
expensive laboratory equipment, or extensive library resources, 
or expert instruction of limited availability, if it can call upon 
the facilities of the neighboring university. In turn, the uni- 
versity will be able to support a larger instructional staff, more 
research laboratories, larger physical plant, better equipment, 
larger libraries through the income derived from this cooperation. 

In some cases the university faculty member may go to the 
neighboring college to hold the class. In case extensive laboratory 
or library resources are needed, the college may transport its 
student to the university campus. While on the university cam- 
pus the college students would remain under the jurisdiction of 
their own institution entirely, even when mingled in classes with 
the university’s own students. This serves to prevent difficulty 
arising from accrediting requirements or transfer of credits or 
differences in standards of the cooperating institutions. The uni- 
versity professor who has a class made up entirely of the college’s 
students might even be asked to follow a different mode of in- 
struction or course of procedure. 

If it be asked why the university would thus allow its advan- 
tages to be exploited by neighboring colleges ; the answer is simple 
—for profit. In addition to the advantages listed above for 
the university, it would be spared the trouble of soliciting 
students, of handling their disciplinary problems or scholastic 
troubles or extra-curricular development. 

If it be asked why the college would dare risk losing its stu- 
dents to the university, one can only say that it runs that risk 
already and that the more it can make it possible for its students 
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tp enjoy all the advantages of attending a large university with 
its superior resources the better chance the college has of hold- 
ing its own. Of course, the small college surely has definite ad- 
vantages not to be had at the urban universities and educational 


megalopoli. 


Sincerely, 

RicHarpD PILant, 
Department of English, 
Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Missouri. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. Maurice O. Ross (act- 
ing), dean, School of Business Administration. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. Everett Needham 
Case, assistant dean, Graduate School of Business Adminis. 
tration, Harvard University. (Effective August 31, 1942.) 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois. Ernest A. Johnson 
(acting), professor of economics. 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. D.T. Schoonover (acting). 

Milligan College, Milligan, Tennessee. Charles E. Burns, acting 
president. 

Regis College, Denver, Colorado. John J. Flanagan, dean. 
Russell Sage College, Troy, New York. Helen M. McKinstry 
(acting), director of the School of Physical Education. 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas. Charles E. Schofield, 
president, Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado. (Ef. 

fective May 21, 1942.) 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas. J. N. R. Score, 
pastor, First Methodist Church, Fort Worth, Texas. (Ef- 
fective June, 1942.) 

State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin. Carleton W. Smith. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas. Edward 
Newlon Jones, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kansas. Bryan §. 
Stoffer, president, Doane College, Crete, Nebraska. (Ef- 
fective June 1, 1942.) 

William Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Errol T. Elliott, pastor, 
First Friends Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


Abstracts of Dissertations Presented by Candidates for the De- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. Autumn Quarter-Winter 
Quarter, 1940-41. The Ohio State University, Columbus. 
1941. 287 p. 

Apams, Evaene T. The American Idea. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 1942. 278 p. $1.75 (textbook edition), $2.50 
(trade edition). 

Arkin, WiuForD, M. The Story of the Eight-Year Study. Ad- 
venture in American Education, Volume I. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 1942. 157 p. $1.75. 

American Youth Commission. Youth and The Future. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 1942. 296 p. 
$2.50. 

BENJAMIN, Harotp. Emergent Conceptions of the School Ad- 
ministrator’s Task. Cubberley Lecture. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, Stanford University, California. 26 p. $1.00. 

Carr, WiuiAM G. Educational Leadership in This Emergency. 
Cubberley Lecture. Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, California. 32p. $1.00. 

CLINcHY, Everett Ross, Editor. The World We Want To Live 
In. Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., Garden City, 
New York. 1942. 98 p. $1.00. 

CoLEMAN, LAuRENCE Valu. College and University Museums. 
The American Association of Museums, Washington, D. C. 
1942. 73 p. $1.25. 

Educational Policies Commission. A War Policy for Amer- 
ican Schools. National Educational Association of the 
United States and the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Washington, D. C. February, 1942. 47 p. 
$.10. 

Kowan, Frances H. anp Wem, Trupa T. The Road to Freedom. 
A Pageant-Play in Five Episodes Depicting Man’s Struggle 
for Freedom Through the Ages. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 1942. 55p. $.80. 

Kunuman, A. F., Editor. The Development of University Cen- 
ters in the South. The Peabody Press and The Vanderbilt 
University Press, Nashville, Tennessee. 1942. 128 p. 

Lancaster, H. Carrineton. Adventures of a Literary Historian. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 1942. 392 p. $5.00. 
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LANCASTER, JOHN Harrotp. The Use of the Library by Student 
Teachers. Some Factors Related to the Use of the Library 
by Student Teachers in Thirty-one Colleges in the Area of 
the North Central Association. Contributions to Education, 
No. 849. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 1941. 1388p. $1.85. 

Mane, BrorHer Wiuiam. The Curriculum of the Catholic High 
School for Boys. Private Edition, Distributed by The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries, Chicago. 1941. 330 p. 

McDonatp, Geratp D. Educational Motion Pictures and Li- 
braries. American Library Association, Chicago. 1942. 
183 p. $2.75. 

Munroe, Ruta L. Teaching the Individual. Sarah Lawrence 
College Publications: Number 3. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 1942. 353 p. $3.00. 

RAUSHENBUSH, EstHer. Literature for Indwidual Education. 
Sarah Lawrence College Publications: Number 1. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 1942. 262 p. $2.75. 

, Editor. Psychology for Indwidual Education. 
Sarah Lawrence College Publications: Number 2. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 1942. 306 p. $2.75. 

Snyper, Louis L., Editor. Handbook of Civilian Protection. 
Prepared by the Civilian Defense Council of the College of 
the City of New York. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York. 1942. 184 p. $1.25. 

Struck, F. THEoporRE, Chairman, Research Committee, National 
Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers. A Study of 
Industrial Teacher Education at the Graduate Level. A.V.A. 
Research Bulletin, No. 2, December, 1941. American Voca- 
tional Association, Inc., Washington, D.C. 42p. $.35. 

Sweets, Henry H., Compiler. Source Book on Christian Educa- 
tion. The Executive Committee of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 1942. 252 p. 

Terry, Water. Invitation to Dance. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. 1942. 180 p. $2.00. 

Topp, J. Epwarp. Social Norms and the Behavior of College 
Students. Contributions to Education, No. 833. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 1941. 190 p. 








